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SELF LOCKING REFRIGERATOR 





THE HUMP 
THAT HOLOS 
THE DOOR OPEN 










The Ureco Self Locking Re- 
frigerator Door Hinge has a 
gravity hump construction 
that engages both strap and 


butt of the hinge when 
opening door. 


After the door has reached 
the halfway open position 
gravity action automatically 
moves door to full open posi- 
tion and holds it there. 


The gravity hump construc- 
tion then tends to act as a 
lock when door is fully open. 


The illustration above clearly 
shows the gravity hump 
construction in detal. 





DOOR 
HINGE 








The URECO Refrigerator 
Door Hinge locks the 


door securely in open 
position as required by 
A. R. A. Rule 3, Section J. 


Doors require no hooks to 
hold them open as the grav- 
ity hump construction keeps 
the door in an open locked 
position. 


Ureco Self Locking Refrig- 
erator Door Hinges are of 
such a heavy rugged con- 
struction that only two 
hinges are necessary for each 
half door as against three 
ordinary hinges. 


It is a matter of economy to 
equip refrigerator cars with 
Ureco Self Locking Refrig- 
erator Door Hinges. 





“What you don’t have to spend for repairs is profit” 


(J ev0r FR nny Esoiemewr Co. 


McCormick Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Montreal 














Richmond, Va. 
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We are receiving numerous inquiries from our readers as to 
when the announcement of the prize winners will be made 
i in the competition on the “Best Methods 
Competition for Bringing about Co-operation Be- 
on tween Railways and Their Employees 
Co-operation to Promote Efficiency,” which closed 
April 15. The task of examining the 
372 papers proved to be a stupendous one; moreover, there 
were sO many papers of exceptional grade that the judges 
have found great difficulty in deciding upon the prize 
winners; as a matter of fact, it has been necessary to go 
about this by the tedious process of elimination. We are 
assured, however, that the final result will be forthcoming 
shortly. Our present plans provide for the publishing of a 
story in the Railway Age of June 21, giving some idea of the 
remarkable extent to which railroad officers and men, far and 
near, participated in the contest. This article will also tell 
something about the men who have been asked to act as 
judges. ‘The announcement of the prize winners will be 
made in the Railway Age of June 28 and the paper winning 
the first prize will be published in that number. 


In former years the general public, particularly the more 
youthful part of it, showed a far greater interest in railways 
than it does at the present time. New 
locomotives, new cars, new limited 
trains—these were objects of the most 
lively and healthy curiosity. Nowa- 
days the public spreads its interest in 
mechanical and industrial development over a much larger 
field—the motor car, the radio, the motion picture and the 
airplane. This is natural, but ought not the railroads, even 
in spite of the rapid development in other fields, have a much 
larger following of interested enthusiasts than they have? 
This healthy curiosity on the part of the general public— 
“fan interest” in the language of the publicity man—is gen- 
erally recognized as extremely desirable by any industry 
which can attract it. “Fans” are generally favorably dis- 
posed to the industry wherein their interest lies. Moreover, 
they are often eager to enter the service of this industry. 
How many able railway officers of today do the railroads owe 
to the “fan interest” of small boys who thirty or forty years 
ago looked upon railroading as the most absorbing occupa- 
tion imaginable! It is a regrettable, but recognized, fact that 
the railroad does not have this same glamor for most small 
boys today—which fact has an important bearing on present 
and future railroad problems. Admitting, however, that with 
the great development in recent years in other fields “fan” 
interest in railroads would tend to decline, is it not possible 
for the roads to attract more of this interest than they do at 
the present time? The success of the tour of the New York 
Central’s “Service-Progress Special” and the interest of the 
public in this company’s exhibit at Grand Central 
Terminal, New York, as well as in similar trains and ex- 
hibits arranged by other railroads, seem to show that public 
interest in the technical side of railroading has been rather 
slumbering than dead and that all it needs is something to 
attract its attention. Needless uniformity and needless 
secretiveness are the worst enemies of such interest on the 


“Fan Interest” 
in the 
Railroads 
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part of the public. Certain locomotives on an Eastern road 
have recently undergone general overhauling in the shops 
and have been placed in service not only in better mechan- 
ical condition, but also greatly improved from the standpoint 
of appearance—a little less piping exposed to view, a little 
polished brass here and there and on some of them the 
engineman’s name has been painted on the cab. There is no 
question but that these locomotives have become individuals 
to this road’s patrons and that this step alone has awakened 
a heretofore somnolescent “fan” interest. This is a form of 
public relations work which, while it must be supplementary 
to other efforts, is nevertheless important and no railroad yet 
has ever exhausted its possibilities. 


It is the duty of an operating officer to weigh the cost incurred 
against the savings effected in determining the merit of any 
, method of operation proposed to him. 
Give the If the out-of-pocket cost in one direc- 
Maintenance tion will effect a greater reduction in 
Forces a Chance another, the result is a net gain and 
worthy of consideration. This is the 
character of the problem presented by the suggestion that 
where possible on multiple track lines the track be given over 
to the unrestricted use of the maintenance department during 
working hours when engaged in those operations which affect 
the safety of train movement, such as the laying of rail, 
ballasting, etc. It is self-evident that this practice will 
create some confusion and add to the work of dispatchers and 
other transportation officers. It will probably lead to some 
delays to trains and increase overtime which will run into 
out-of-pocket expense, although experience has demonsfrated 
that the additional expense necessarily incurred as a result 
of this practice is far less than might be anticipated. On the 
other hand, the releasing of the track to maintenance forces 
under conditions, which eliminate the necessity for closing up 
the track or establishing runoffs to let trains over at fre- 
quent intervals, adds greatly to the progress of the forces 
by eliminating the necessity for this unproductive work as 
well as the time lost during the passage of a train. The 
magnitude of this cost may be realized from the fact that each 
minute’s delay to a gang of 60 men is equivalent to the loss 
of a man-hour and the delay in letting a train over frequently 
amounts to 30 min. for a gang, which at prevailing rates 
would be equivalent to $12. Furthermore, with the removal 
of these delays the maintenance forces can greatly expedite 
their work, hasten its completion and eliminate the inter- 
ference with train service in a shorter time. This practice is 
rapidly gaining favor as operating officers are learning of 
its merits but it is not yet in as general use as its economy 
warrants. Maintenance and operating officers can afford to 
study each operation carefully to ascertain whether it cannot 
be so organized as to be handled without interference from 
traffic and thereby with resulting economy. This practice 
is worthy of special consideration this year because of the 
necessity for securing the maximum results from maintenance 
expenditures to compensate for the decline in traffic and in 
earnings. It can also be tried more generally this year be- 
cause the decline in traffic has reduced the pressure on the 
transportation department for track capacity. 




























































































Efforts toward the simplification of practices in the manu- 
facture and use of lumber have reached the stage where 
further progress depends almost en- 
The Movement tirely on the degree of co-operation ob- 
for Lumber tained from the individual producers 
Standardization and consumers. As the railroads are 
among the largest users of forest prod- 
ucts their attitude towards this movement will exert an im- 
portant influence on its success. The problem of standardiz- 
ing sizes, nomenclature, grades and commercial practices 
in the lumber industry has been the subject of extended dis- 
cussion for some time. Anyone who has had anything to do 
with the utilization of lumber is thoroughly conversant with 
the lack of uniformity which has prevailed. Efforts to 
correct this condition date back to 1919, when the convention 
of the American Lumber Congress adopted an organized 
program for the simplification of lumber practices and, under 
the leadership of Secretary Hoover of the Department of 
Commerce, representatives of all interests were invited to 
participate in the formation of a Committee on Lumber 
Standardization. This committee was confronted with an 
unusually difficult task, but its efforts have been fruitful of 
definite results in the form of a set of specific recommenda- 
tions for simplified practices formulated last December with 
the suggestion that efforts be made to enlist the co-operation 
of producers and users in adopting these standards for the 
vear from July, 1924, to July, 1925. These recommendations 
cover a classification of lumber as to use, namely, yard 
lumber, structural timber and shop and factory lumber; 
standard nomenclature for the usual sizes embraced in each 
class; standards of actual thicknesses and widths for the 
nominal sizes of boards and dimension lumber; and certain 
rules covering commercial practices. The committee’s plan 
calls for additional work looking toward an extension of 
the standards already recommended but the value of such 
supplementary work will depend entirely on the extent to 
which the standards already set up are adopted by those 
who sell and buy lumber. Through the agency of the De- 
partment of Commerce the committee’s initial recommenda- 
tions are now being brought to the attention of the individual 
producers and consumers with an invitation to accept them 
as standard practice for production, distribution or consump- 
tion during the year beginning July 1, 1924. The rail- 
roads have a definite interest in this project. Through the 
instrumentality of the American Railway Association they 
were accorded representation on the standardization com- 
mittee and as large users of lumber they are in a position 
to profit in great measure from the success of this movement 
which, in turn, will be largely influenced by the attitude 
which the railroads take toward it. 


Readyjusting Rates 
According to Prices 


Ww HILE APPARENTLY Congress will adjourn without pass- 
ing any immediately harmful railway legislation, it 
seems not improbable that in some form it will leave with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission instructions to study 
the railway rate structure with a view to so readjusting it as 
to reduce rates on farm products. The average price of farm 
products is relatively lower than the average prices of other 
groups of commodities. The theory has been persistently 
advanced, not only in bills that have been introduced in 
Congress, but also in cases pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, that the rates upon different com- 
modities should be fixed in proportion to their prices. The 
thought of those who have advocated the price theory of 
rate-making has been that its application would result in 
reductions of rates on farm products. 
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The difficulties that will be encountered if any attempt is 
made to readjust rates in proportion to prices for the purpose 
of reducing the freight rate burdens of the farmers are strik- 
ingly indicated by a table, entitled “Average Prices at the 
Farm of Representative Products,” which appears in a bul- 
letin entitled “The Agricultural Situation” issued by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture under date of June 1. This table gives average 
prices received at the farm for 14 different farm products 
in April, 1913; April, 1923; March, 1924, and April, 1924. 
Since the prices paid in 1913 are usually taken as the base 
for comparing pre-war with post-war prices, the most interest- 
ing and significant comparisons that can be made are between 
those of April, 1913, and April, 1924. The average prices 
paid “fat the farm” in these months, according to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the percentages of increase or de- 
crease shown by them, are as follows: 


Per cent 
increase 
Product April, 1913 April, 1924 or decrease 

CRN MEE TD, cviccndonesscteenn 11.7¢ 28.7¢ 145.4 
i Pre eee 17.7¢ 38.4¢ 117. 
Potatoes, per bu.......... wena 49.2¢ 91.1c 85.2 
Rae, O88 BOD OR. occ ccswavccee $6.59 $11.32 71.8 
ON ee 86.6c 129.4¢ 49.4 
Butter, per Ib...... sewee os 27.3¢ 40.3c 47.6 
Corn, per bu..... : bereees 55.2¢ 78.2¢ 41.6 
Oats, per bu....... ‘a Sede 33.6¢ 46.5c 35.4 
Se eee ee $10.42 $13.73 31.8 
th Ml Ce cetacndevckdbee-cs 15.9¢ 19.1¢ 20.1 
J ee eer ee 80.c 95.8¢ 19.7 
Curves, e0r 160 Te... .ccccces $7.38 $8.33 12.9 
Beef cattle, per 100 Ibs......... $6.08 $5.82 —4.3 
Hogs, per 100 Ibs. .0....ccerer. $7.94 $6.70 ~15.6 


A readjustment of rates based upon prices has been con- 
stantly advocated upon the assumption that it would result in 
a reduction of.rates upon all agricultural products. Senator 
LaFollette introduced a bill to require the rates on all farm 
products to be reduced to the pre-war basis. The figures 
given in the above table demonstrate that there has been no 
approach to uniformity in the changes in the prices of 
farm products. They range all the way from a reduction of 
15.6 per cent on hogs to an increase of 145.4 per cent on 
cotton. 

It is obvious that if rates were to be readjusted on the basis 
of prices the rates upon some farm products would have to 
be greatly reduced and upon others greatly increased. The 
largest reduction would be on hogs and the largest increase 
would be on cotton. This would gladden the producers of 
hogs, but what would be said by the cotton planters? 
Senator Smith, the chairman of the Senate committee on 
Interstate Commerce, is from South Carolina, a large cotton- 
producing state. What would his constituents say regarding 
a readjustment of rates that forced them to pay higher rates 
on cotton in order to relieve farmers of the middle western 
states who produce hogs? 

Only about two years ago the price of potatoes was so low 
that Senator Capper of Kansas advocated a reduction of the 
freight rates on them on the specific ground that the rates 
were too high in proportion to the price. The price of potatoes 
has been increasing ever since, and in April, 1924, was 
85 per cent higher than in April, 1913. The price of potatoes 
now shows a relatively much larger increase over the pre- 
war basis than the freight rates on potatoes. Will Senator 
Capper now stick to his theory and advocate an increase in 
freight rates on potatoes? 

Apples afford a good illustration of the way freight rate: 
based on prices would fluctuate. In April, 1913, the pri 
of apples at the farm averaged 86.6 cents per bushel. I) 
April, 1923, it averaged $1.56'4 a bushel, or 81 per cent 
higher than ten years before. Therefore, on the price theor’ 
of rate-making it would have been justifiable a year ago fc" 
the freight rate to have been 81 per cent higher than i 
1913. In April, 1924, however, the price of apples had dc 
clined to $1.29%4 a bushel, which was 4914 per cent mor 
than in 1913 but. more than 17 per cent less than in 1923. 
No doubt the apple growers of the country would like t 
have freight rates reduced when the price of apples go 
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down; but how would they have liked to have had to pay 
in 1923 a freight rate 123 per cent higher than that of 1913? 
Freight rates should be, and are, made roughly in propor- 


tion to the value of commodities. The freight rate upon a 
ton of sand is not made as high as on a ton of silk. But 
rates must be based upon the average value of commodities 
over periods of years. The entire rate structure of the 
country would be thrown into anarchy and neither producers 
and shippers, on the one hand, nor railroads, on the other, 
would ever know where they stood if rates were based, not 
on the average value of commodities over periods of years, 
but on their temporary fluctuations. If the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should attempt to readjust freight rates 
according to prices consistency would compel it to advance 
the rates on lambs, wool, potatoes and cotton, for example. 
The farmers who produce these things would be among the 
first to protest against the proposed readjustment. 


Can Railway Supplies 
Be Sold in This Way? 


A LONG SERIES of developments in connection with efforts 
to influence the railways to buy and install the system 
of automatic train control owned by a certain company raises 
a very important question regarding the effects that would 
be produced upon the situation of the railways if the methods 
being used to promote use of this particular apparatus should 
be successful. The Railway Age will. have nothing to say at 
the present time regarding the source from which the propa- 
ganda in behalf of this apparatus is coming. We shall simply 
present certain facts regarding it. The reader can draw his 
own conclusions. 

Immediately after the rear-end collision between two sec- 
tions of the 20th Century Limited on the New York Central 
near-Forsyth last December there appeared in certain news- 
papers a story implying that the collision would have been 
avoided if the railroad had been equipped with a system of 
automatic train control made by a certain company that was 
specifically mentioned; and that the management of the rail- 
road had been negligent in not having installed it. 

On January 22 there appeared in the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Enquirer an editorial which began as follows: “Travelers 
everywhere, to say nothing about their families who stay at 
home anxiously awaiting their return, will hail with en- 
thusiastic approval and a fervent sigh of relief, the recent 
ruling of the Interstate Commerce Commission that 92 of the 
108 railroads of the first class must equip substantial portions 
of their mileage before February, 1920, with automatic 
train control devices.” In the space left blank in the fore- 
going quotation, the particular system of train control made 
by the company already referred to was mentioned by name. 
The editorial continued: “After examining and testing a 
number of so-called train controls, the commission unani- 
mously decided on the device, which is not only said to 
be the original automatic control apparatus, but to have 
absorbed practically every other important and fundamental 
patent on the market.” After devoting another paragraph 
to a description of the device this editorial added: “Recent 
accidents such as the one to the 20th Century Limited near 
Erie, where a number of prominent persons were killed 
and injured, would have positively been impossible had the 
triin been equipped with the accepted device.” In 
each of the two spaces left blank in these quotations, the 
saine device was mentioned that had been mentioned in the 
Other newspaper articles already referred to. Of course, 
it was not true that the commission rejected all other “so- 
led train controls” and ordered this particular one installed 
on 92 railways. Was it intended, by making these state- 
ments, to help create a public demand for the installation, 
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not of some system of train control, but of the apparatus made 
by a particular company? 

Representative Homer P. Snyder of New York has intro- 
duced in Congress a measure entitled, “H. R. 9436.” 
Congressman Snyder obligingly sent to the newspapers for 
release on May 28 a mimeographed statement 1,000 words 
long regarding his bill. He stated: “The purpose of this 
bill is the enforcement of orders made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission making certain railroads equip sec- 
tions of their line with train controls or life saving devices.” 
The bill provides a penalty of $1,000 per day for any com- 
mon carrier that does not comply with any order of the 
commission regarding train control, and a penalty of $5,000, 
or imprisonment for five years, for any person delegated by 
the board of directors of a railroad to carry out the order, 
if a fatal accident occurs due to failure to comply with it. 
Congressman Snyder said in his statement: “This bill has 
been introduced at this time in the interest of humanity and 
the saving of human life, both for employees and the travel- 
ing public.” He added: “The only reason why the rail- 
roads have not adopted this life saving device is the fact that 
the public has not been advised that there is such an appli- 
ance, as it is firmly believed public sentiment would almost 
immediately force the railroads to give the traveling public 
the benefit of this invention.” (Italics are ours.) He then 
cited the fact that the particular device (mentioning it by 
name) that was so highly lauded in the editorial in the 
Buffalo Enquirer had been installed on a certain railroad. 

Elsewhere in his statement he said: ‘To the present 
moment, as far as is known, no major effort has been made 
by either of these roads (those included in the train control 
orders of the commission) with one possible exception to 
carry out that order.” In other words, although several 
different. devices have been installed upon several different 
railways, the implication of this statement is that the only 
railway that has made any real effort to carry out the orders 
of the commission is the particular one that has installed 
the particular device specifically mentioned by Congressman 
Snyder. We could mention, if we desired, other forms of activ- 
ity, besides the mere presentation of selling arguments to rail- 
way Officers, that have been carried on to influence the rail- 
ways to buy this particular device. These might include efforts 
that have been made in its behalf by persons connected with 
the government at Washington. But that is not the purpose 
of this editorial. 

Its purpose is to raise a question as to how railway officials 
should be influenced to buy equipment and devices to be 
used on the railroads. The method usually followed is to 
offer devices to railway officers for inspection and testing, 
to point out their advantages as compared with those of 
other devices intended to serve similar purposes, and to show 
how much they will cost as compared with these other de- 
vices. Experience seems to have demonstrated that if it is 
shown that a device has superior merits, and is offered for 
sale ata reasonable price, the railways will buy it. Prac- 
tically the entire railway equipment and supply industry is 
based on devices sold in this way. Suppose, however, that 
a campaign of attacks upon the managements of the railways 
is carried on through the newspapers and in Congress in 
behalf of a particular device, and that this campaign, whether 
the device is meritorious or not, is so successful, that by 
means of it the railways are influenced to buy this particular 
device. Will not the success of this campaign of propaganda 
afford an incentive to many concerns that want to sell things 
to the railways to carry on similar campaigns? And if so, 
how long will it be before propaganda to injure the reputa- 
tion of railway companies and their managements will be 
substituted for the ordinary practices of salesmanship as 
methods of selling to the railways? If the railway market 
can be opened to one device by this kind of propaganda, 
why not to others? 

The Railway Age expressly refrains from saying that the 
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concern that is trying to sell this particular system of auto- 
matic train control is either directly or indirectly responsible 
for the remarkable activities that are being carried on in 
behalf of its device. We have no idea why the Buffalo 
Enquirer devoted the leading editorial in its issue for Janu- 
ary 22, not merely to the subject of automatic train control, 
but to boosting the device being promoted by this particular 
concern, which was mentioned by name four times within 
a half column. We would not even dream of intimating that 
Representative Snyder specifically mentioned this device, and 
no other, in his statement to the press last week, at the sub- 
gestion of those who make it. We simply call attention to 
the fact that if the railways are influenced in favor of this 
particular device by the kind of propaganda that is being 
carried on in its behalf, they will furnish a strong incentive 
to the carrying on of similar propaganda in favor of many 
other devices for which the railways may be regarded as a 
desirable market. 

We already had political activities and propaganda against 
the railways to bring about reductions of their rates, reduc- 
tions of their valuations, and increases in the wages they 
pay, and to force them into government ownership. Are we 
also in future to have political activities and propaganda 
used, in place of the technical knowledge and sound judg- 
ment of railway officers, to determine with what devices the 
railways shall equip their roadway and equipment, and espe- 
cially from what concerns they shall buy them? 

This is a novel method in the railway supply business. 
We are curious to see how it will work. 


If Radical Legislation Fails 


LL SIGNS INDICATE at the time this editorial is being 

written that Congress will adjourn this week without 
passing any very harmful railway legislation. If this shall 
be the outcome it will not only be gratifying, but somewhat 
surprising. At the time of the congressional election in 1922 
the sentiment of the people of certain classes and territories 
regarding railway matters was extremely bad. The result 
was the election of a large group of men who owed their 
election principally to anti-railway propaganda and who 
favored legislation which would speedily have ruined the 
railway companies. That this would have been the result 
did not deter them, because they wanted government owner- 
ship any way. This group of men have held the balance of 
power in the present Congress. They were reckless and de- 
termined, while many members of Congress who are really 
conservative in their views were at first fearful of what the 
political consequences to themselves would be if they opposed 
radical railway legislation. A year and a half ago it seemed 
almost certain that such legislation would be passed. 

If no such legislation shall be passed, as now appears 
certain, this will be due to two causes. First, Congress con- 
sumed several weeks in the early part of its session in carry- 
ing on sensational investigations, some of which were justified 
by the results, and some of which were obviously intended to 
accomplish purely political purposes. The time that could 
be given to the consideration of railway and other legislation 
was thus reduced. Secondly, the railways within the last 
two years have conducted the most intelligent, widespread 
and persistent campaign to educate the public regarding their 
problems that has ever been carried on. The result has been 
‘that business men throughout the country have become 
aroused and members of Congress have been flooded with 
resolutions, letters and telegrams opposing changes in the 
Transportation Act. Even among western farmers senti- 
ment has been greatly changed. A few years ago most of 
them believed a reduction of freight rates on farm products 
would be justifiable and would afford them great relief. The 
educational work that has been done has convinced many 
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of them that their troubles are due chiefly to other conditions, 
that as long as other conditions remained unchanged a re- 
duction of freight rates would do them little good, and that 
a reduction of freight rates would be unjust while railway 
operating expenses and taxes remain so high. In conse- 
quence, the longer Congress remained in session the weaker 
became the pressure of public sentiment upon its members 
for radical legislation and the stronger became the pressure 
against such legislation. The radicals became less aggressive 
and the conservatives more firm and courageous. Further- 
more, the railway labor leaders, who actually dominate west- 
ern “progressives” of the LaFollette-Brookhart-Dill-Ship- 
stead type, caused them to make a serious strategic mistake. 
They caused them to push the Howell-Barkley bill in ahead 
of measures dealing with rate regulation. This measure was 
so plainly intended to strengthen the position of the railway 
labor leaders regardless of the public welfare that it en- 
countered opposition not only from business interests, but 
from farm organizations, and finally not only was itself 
killed, but blocked the progress of other proposed railway 
legislation. 

If Congress does adjourn without passing any important 
railway legislation the outcome will be a great victory for 
those who have fought the battle for fair and sane regula- 
tion. It would, however, be a fatal mistake to assume that 
the struggle was ended, or would even be suspended. The 
real leaders in the attacks upon the railways, and the true 
purpose of these attacks, have been made plainer than ever 
before during this session of Congress. The real leaders 
are the heads of a majority of the railway labor unions. With 
them has originated most of the damaging propaganda re- 
garding railway management, the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act and the valuation of the railways. From them 
have come most of the financial resources that have enabled 
radical candidates for Congress to carry on their campaigns. 
To them almost every western radical in Congress owes a 
large part of the vote by which he was elected. From them 
the so-called “People’s Legislative Service” at Washington 
has derived most of its funds. To them is mainly attributable 
the fact that the present session of Congress has been deluged 
with bills intended both to increase railway expenses and 
reduce railway earnings and valuation—proposed legislation 
which on its very face has shown that it was intended 
financially to ruin the railways. The obvious purpose of the 
labor leaders and their tools in Congress has been to open 
the way for government ownership. Most of the labor lead- 
ers are avowedly in favor of government ownership, and 
practically all the radicals they have helped to elect to 
Congress, including LaFollette, finally have come out openly 
for that policy. 

Under the auspices of the railway labor leaders a conven- 
tion of radicals is soon to be held in Cleveland. Indications 
are that in some way it will put up Senator LaFollette as a 
candidate for president. It will provide an organization, 
or arrange to use organizations already in existence, for carry- 
ing on anti-railroad propaganda during the presidential cam- 
paign. It will put forth the utmost efforts to take votes from 
candidates for president and for Congress who have opposed 
radical legislation and deliver them to candidates who have 
favored or will favor such legislation. 

In these circumstances, railway officers and every man who 
is opposed to destructive railway regulation and government 
ownership will have a duty to perform. The railways should 
not engage in partisan political activity. Their officers should 
not, however, be guilty of following again the course taken 
by them in 1922. In the congressional campaign of that 
year labor leaders and radical public men disseminated and 
broadcast the most false and reckless misrepresentations of 
the railway situation and the Transportation Act. In the 
main, railway officers allowed -these misrepresentations to 
pass unrefuted because they feared being charged with tak- 
ing the railways into politics. In consequence, many thou- 
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sands of people believed the misrepresentations disseminated, 
and because they believed them voted for radical candidates. 
While the railways should not go into partisan politics, never 
again should their officers allow to pass without public chal- 
lenge such misrepresentations of the carriers and the laws 
by which they are regulated as they did allow to go prac- 
tically unchallenged in 1922. They should in future answer 
and refute every such misrepresentation, whether it emanates 
from democrats, republicans, labor leaders, radicals, social- 
ists or communists. That is not politics. It is simply good 
sense. The managers of any industry that for a long period 
allow it to be constantly misrepresented without publicly 
refuting the misrepresentations are recreant to their duty 
to their stockholders and the public. 

Furthermore, when the labor organizations begin their 
campaign, as they undoubtedly will, to defeat members of 
Congress solely because they have refused to obey the orders 
of the labor leaders, the business men of the country should 
exert themselves to create a public sentiment which will give 
such members of Congress a square deal. The railway labor 
Jeaders are trying to convert their unions into a great political 
machine to destroy public men who refuse to support legisla- 
tion intended to ruin the railway companies and force gov- 
ernment ownership on the country. If, acting as independ- 
ents, they are allowed to crucify public men who oppose them, 
regardless of their political affiliations, they will finally be 
able to dictate railway legislation to Congress regardless of 
real public sentiment of the country. If the time ever comes 
that organized radical minorities can, by ignoring party lines, 
dominate Congress, no business or property interest in the 
country will be safe. 

The failure of all the radical railway legislation introduced 
in this session of Congress—if it shall all fail—will afford 
to those in favor of the continuance of private ownership of 
railways under a sane and fair policy of regulation, a golden 
opportunity to continue successfully the work of creating an 
intelligent and sound public opinion regarding the railway 
question. That question undoubtedly will be much discussed 
during the next six months. Radical public men, under the 
direction of the railway labor leaders, will again make heroic 
efforts to poison public sentiment regarding railway matters. 
Those who want a fair, intelligent and sane policy of regula- 
tion have facts and sound principles on their side. If they 
continue to meet the issue squarely, and to fight radicalism 
with these facts and principles, the policy of fair and 
constructive regulation embodied in the main principles 
of the Transportation Act will continue to triumph. 


A Valuable Convention 


HE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 

TENDENTS will hold its thirty-first annual convention 
at Buffalo on June 18-20. Papers and reports will be 
presented dealing with the most important problems now 
confronting the transportation department. The prac- 
tical character of the program is indicated by the fact that the 
subjects to be considered include the classification of freight 
trains to avoid intermediate and terminal switching; maxi- 
mum train loads; the economical operation of work trains; 
the maintenance of manifest and time freight schedules; the 
loading of equipment to maximum capacity; the substitution 
of the 19 order for the 31 order, and long engine runs. . The 
character of the men who compose this organization, includ- 
ing general superintendents, division superintendents and 
trainmasters, insures that the discussion will be intensely 
practical and for this reason highly valuable. 

The association has labored under difficulties in recent 
years, not because of a lack of a field for it, but because of 
the peculiarly exacting duties of its members—duties which 
have interfered with their participation in the conventions 
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and other activities of the association. Congestion of traf- 
fic, labor troubles, floods and the problems arising out of the 
period of federal control have made it necessary for the 
superintendent to be constantly on the job when he would 
have liked to have attended a meeting. Only last year the 
plans of many of the members were changed at the last 
minute by floods in the southwest. 

Other branches of railway service have their associations 
which do a valuable work and contribute their share to the 
development of efficient methods, yet no organization affects 
the success of the railways more directly than the superin- 
tendents’ association, for it deals with the production of the 
one product that a railway has to sell—transportation. Every 
idea that is developed by the exchange of information among 
the members of the association reduces the cost or increases 
the amount of transportation produced. Operating officers 
should be encouraged to attend and to participate actively 
in the discussion in order that there may be the freest pos- 
sible exchange of information. Officers in charge of the 
operating department should not wait for requests from 
their transportation officers for permission to attend the con- 
vention, but should suggest to their more active and 
aggressive officers that they attend. The enthusiasm and 
information they will bring back to their roads will spread 
to their associates and be reflected in improved performance. 


Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


Chilean Public Finance, by Charles A. McQueen. Units, 
Mileage, Valuation, etc., of State Railways, p. 17-19, 47-48, 
86, 112-114. U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Special Agents 
series No. 224. 121 p. Published by Govt. Print. Off., 
Washington, 15 cents. 

Representative Government in Industry, by James Myers. 
Various aspects of present day plans, with consideration of 
historical backgrounds. 249 p. Published by Doran & Co., 
New York. $2.00. 

Workmen’s Representation in Industrial Government, by 
Earl J. Miller. A thesis at the University of Illinois. 183 
p. Published by the University of Illinois, Urbana, Tlinois. 


Periodical Articles 


The German Railroads as Securities for Reparations. 
Summary, with translated abstracts of Dr. C. Colson’s article 
in Revue des Deux Mondes, April 1. Review of Reviews, 
June, 1924, p. 650-651. 

Making Dams Out of Bridges, by John A. Cook. Errors 
in construction of highway and railway bridges that result in 
flood losses, particularly in Wyoming. Constructor, May, 
1924, p. 39. 

The Railroad Struggle for Pittsburgh. Forty-three Years 
of Philadelphia-Baltimore Rivalry, by Joseph S. Clark, Jr. 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, v. 48, 
1924, No. 1, p. 1-37. 

Super-Power: a Dream or a Reality? The national power 
plan of F. G. Baum of San Francisco. “Easy dismissal of 
railroad electrification,” p. 12. America At Work, May 20, 
1924, p. 11-12, 34. 

What Is This Railroad Problem? by Franklin Snow. In- 
dicates some of the sub-problems. Commerce & Finance, 
May 28, 1924, p. 1033-1034. 

_ What Will Labor Do With Its Vote? by John J. Leary, 
Jr. What the rail labor and other groups stand for, and how 
they may affiliate. Collier’s, June 7, 1924, p. 7, 31. 

















New Books 


Through Travel Route Book; a travelers’ guide, for use in New 
York City; a monthly periodical 7% in. by 10 in.—Consolidated 
Guide Corporation, 154 Nassau Street, New York. 


This is a new publication which it is proposed to issue on the 
15th of each month at 25 cents a copy, or $2.50 for a year. 
It is a railroad (and steamship) guide in which the city, not 
the railroad, is the primary element. New York to Buffalo, 
for example, is a table in which the 21 trains running west- 
ward daily, over all the roads, are entered in order from 1:30 
a.m. to 11:25 p.m., each line in the table showing (a) the 
road, (b) whether daily or only week days, (c) station from 
which the traveler starts, and the starting time, (d) time of 
arrival at Buffalo and (e) length of time on the road. The 
number of the train (which often would be convenient to 
have) is not shown. The information concerning sleeping, 
parlor and dining cars is shown in well-arranged foot notes. 
There is a similar table for eastward trains, and Buffalo, 
altogether takes up one full page. For places beyond Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Memphis and New Orleans separate tables 
are given; the New York passenger going, for instance, to 
Hot Springs, Ark., must look on two pages. 

Lucid language, large type and simple arrangement ‘are 
leading merits of the book. The editing appears to have 
been done carefully. The field for a book of this kind must 
be among the large numbers of travelers who, as between 
competing routes, are not familiar with schedules, speed and 
details and who, with this book, can save the time required 
to search in the Official Guide for the time tables of two, 
three or more different railroads. 

The book, it will be noted, is for use in a single city, New 
York, though the publishers evidently intend to try the same 
scheme at Chicago, and, very likely elsewhere. It is proposed 
to issue it once a month (on the 15th), so that it will be 
reasonably up to date. Even a month, however, sometimes 
brings forth important changes of time, and the cautious 
user will of course confirm the book’s figures at the railroad 
ticket office—as, indeed, is generally necessary with any 
guide, or even with the time tables issued by the roads 
themselves. 

The ocean steamship schedules give to this guide a differ- 
ent scope from that of the Official Railway Guide. The 
present issue, dated May 15, in most cases gives the sailings 
for May, June and July. To Savannah, New Orleans and 
San Francisco, the steamship schedules are given on the same 
page with those for railroad trains. 

The first nine pages contain the usual general information, 
including (for ocean travelers) the addresses of consuls’ 
offices in New York where passports are to be obtained. 
Each table shows besides the time, the railroad and Pull- 
man fares and the prices of telegrams. The preface promises 
full information concerning changes of cars, but some of the 
schedules give the reader the impression that this ideal has 
not yet been fully achieved. In some cases there is appar- 
ently a little too much information; as, for, example that there 
are sleeping cars on a train in which the passenger completes 
his trip in less than two hours. No distances are given, and 
the traveler who wishes to reject the roundabout routes must 
make his comparisons himself, the only pointer given to him 
by the Guide being the number of hours and minutes re- 
quired for the journey. However, the book will be used, 
no doubt, mainly by travelers who are somewhat experienced 
in the occult art of reading time tables, and also are familiar 
with the ground they are traversing; and these observations 
may therefore be looked upon as friendly inquiries rather 
than as criticisms. 

This book may be classed as a somewhat bold venture. It 
should find many users; but on the other hand its compilation 
must call for a large amount of careful editorial work. The 
first number contains a few advertisements. 
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[The RatLway AGE welcomes letters from its readers and 
especially those containing constructive suggestions for im- 
provements in the railway field. Short letters—about 250 
words—are particularly appreciated. The editors do nol 
hold themselves responsible for facts or opinions expressed. | 


Accounting for Facilities 
Under Leasing Arrangement 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE Eptror: 

An article in the Railway Age of January 12, 1924, page 
187, relates to the construction and use of boiler washing 
machinery, in connection with which a quotation is made 
from a ruling of this bureau as to accounting for payments 
made by carriers covering use of such facilities. 

As the use made of the interpretation of the bureau is 
capable of misinterpretation, I desire to call attention to 
certain important distinctions which it is necessary to draw 
between accounting for rented property and property acquired 
in fee simple through payment on the installment plan. 
Paragraph (e) of section 3 of special instructions relating to 
operating expense accounts in the Classification of Operating 
Revenues and Operating Expenses of Steam Roads, issue of 
1914, reads as follows: 

“Cost of special machine service includes cost of labor 
expended and of materials and supplies consumed in operat- 
ing steam shovels, scrapers, rail unloaders, ballast unloaders, 
pile drivers, dredges, ditchers, weed burners, and other labor- 
saving machines; also rents paid for use of such machines.” 

These instructions relate to items of expense in connection 
with repairs to the railway plant and it was under the above 
provision of the Classification of Operating Expenses that 
the ruling quoted in the article referred to was made. In 
other words, the ruling relates only to the use of machinery 
where title to no property passes to the carrier. It was not 
correct, therefore, to use the ruling quoted in referring to the 
acquisition of property by a carrier. 

The conditions attending acquisition of the improved shop 
facilities in question are: 

(1) The lease may be extended on terms agreeable to 
both parties. 

(2) The property may be taken over by the carrier through 
payment on an agreed basis. 

(3) The property may be removed by lessor. 

So long as the lease covers only right of lessee to use the 
facilities, the rental payments are chargeable to operating 
expenses. Title to the facilities remains in the lessor except 
when and as title may pass to lessee under the conditions of 
item (2). 

In the case of the special boiler washing machinery 
referred to in the article published previously, no contract for 
sale had been executed and the understanding of this bureau 
was that the terms of the first contract so executed would be 
submitted to the bureau for a ruling on the accounting 


features involved. ALEXANDER WYLIE, 
Director, Bureau of Accounts, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Forty Mitton Bees, valued at $10,000, were recently shipped 
from South Carolina to Manitoba. 


Stop! And let the train go by— 
It hardly takes a minute; 
Your car starts out again, intact, 
And better still—you’re in it—W. L. M. 
























{ 60-car Freight Train Near Rock Station 





The Virginian Railway Electrification 


An Outline of the Conditions Which Caused the 
Management to Adopt Electric Traction 


By Homer K. Smith 


General Engineer, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


ginian Railway early in 1923 to electrify 134 route 

miles of its main line, extending from Mullens, West 
Virginia, to Roanoke, Virginia, comprised one of the most 
important major undertakings by our railroads during last 
year. The progressive attitude of the Virginian Railway 
in matters of high capacity equipment, large locomotives 
and heavy construction, and its well-known characteristic— 
mass transportation—made this announcement a particularly 
outstanding one. 


"T's ANNOUNCEMENT of the undertaking by the Vir- 


Operating Conditions 

The Virginian Railway is primarily a coal handling road. 
The map, Fig. 1, shows that the main line extends from 
Deepwater, West Virginia—where connection is made with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio—to Norfolk, Virginia, a route dis- 
tance of 441 miles. The line is single track except from 
Mullens to Clarks Gap, which section includes the heaviest 
grade against load movement and is double track. The very 
rich New River and Pocahontas coal fields near the western 
terminus are served by the main line and by various branches. 
The coal from practically all of these mines is collected in the 
Elmore yard and hauled to tidewater at Norfolk. The Wind- 
ing Gulf branch connects with the main line at the north 
end of the Elmore yard, which is at Mullens, and much of 
the coal comes in from this branch where the loaded move- 
ment is down grade. 

The map and profile shows that between the coal receiving 
yard at Elmore and Norfolk the heavy grades are confined 
to the section between Elmore and Roanoke. Figs. 2 and 
3 show that the curvature on this section is also heavy, reach- 
ing a maximum of 12 degrees. From Roanoke to Norfolk 
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the maximum grade against loaded movement is only 0.2 
per cent and the curvature is not severe. It is therefore evi- 
dent that the track capacity east of Roanoke is much greater 
than on the section between Elmore and Roanoke. There are 
some heavy grades against load on the main line north of 
Mullens but only a part of the coal moves over them because 
a large portion comes into the main line over the branches 
which connect east of these grades. All of this means that 
the section from Elmore to Roanoke is the bottle-neck of the 
system, and if improvements are made to increase the ton- 
nage capacity of this section the remainder of the road can 
well take care of the increase with very little or no 
expenditure. 

Consideration of traffic growth on the Virginian indicates 
that the capacity of the coal fields it serves has hardly been 
scratched and that this coal will be mined with large capacity 
modern equipment. An over production of coal at the pres- 
ent does not mean that the' large capacity high grade mine 
will curtail production indefinitely but rather that the small 
capacity mine and all low grade mines may be more or less 
indefinitely closed. There should, therefore, be in prospect 
for this road a rapidly increasing tonnage, provided it can 
be efficiently conveyed to and handled at tidewater. The Vir- 
ginian is now installing adequate and efficient pier facilities 
at Sewalls Point to handle far more coal than can now be 
moved over the railroad. The general situation is, therefore, 
available tonnage at one end of the road and facilities for 
handling it at the other end with an existing conveyor be- 
tween with ample capacity except for two links, the two 
engine districts extending from Elmore to Princeton and from 
Princeton to Roanoke. 

The management of the Virginian has long been noted 
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for its broad vision and has been quick to take advantage of 
improvements in rolling stock in order to increase train 
weights. The road has been a leader in mass transportation 
and is operating today, on the section to be electrified, heavier 
coal trains made up of larger capacity cars and hauled by 
more powerful steam locomotives than are to be found on 
any other railroad. Experience has shown that steam loco- 
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ditional trackage in this mountain territory with numerous 
tunnels and bridges would, of course, be very expensive. An 
increase in train speed could only be accomplished by using 
more locomotives per train and this would pyramid delays. 
In any case there would be required for steam locomotives, 
more cost and a material increase in investment. 

The alternative to increased trackage and more steam 
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Fig. 1.—Map and Profile of Virginian Railway 


motives still larger than those now used on the Virginian 
are not now practicable and that existing draft gear will 
not permit the handling of materially heavier trains with 
steam locomotives. In order to increase the capacity of this 
section with steam operation it would be necessary either to 
increase the train speed or add more tracks, or both. Ad- 


locomotives was electrification. This appealed to the Vir- 
ginian officials because it offered a means of applying still 
more powerful locomotives which could be used to haul 
heavier trains at much higher average speed than is being 
done with steam motive power and without increasing the 
maximum speeds now common practice with steam operation. 
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Fig. 2.—Condensed Profile of Electrified Zone 
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Furthermore, the electric locomotive capacity which can be 
concentrated in a single train can be indefinitely increased. 
Thus, as rolling stock and track standards are improved— 
and past experience indicates that they will be—a properly 
designed and installed electrification can be readily and 
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ther specified that a maximum day traffic 60 per cent in 
excess of the annual average should be handled. These con- 
ditions were to be met with the heaviest trains feasible with 
the existing rolfing stock. 

Careful estimates of the investments required to equip the 
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Fig. 3.—Map of Electrified Zone 


economically expanded to increase further the track capacity 
because still heavier trains can be operated, or the same 
trains can be operated at higher speed. It was for these rea- 
sons that the officials of the Virginian investigated the pos- 
sibilities of electrification and quickly recognized in it an 
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Fig. 4.—Total Locomotive Tractive Power 


‘xcellent solution of the problem of handling more tonnage 
over the mountain grade sections. 

As was to be expected the Virginian management was not 
unmindful of the future when investigating the economy of 
electrification. At the time the study was made the net coal 
tonnage was approximately 7,000,000 tons per year. This 
represented approximately 50 per cent of the potential ca- 
pacity of the mines served and extensive development of new 
mines was being carried on. It was to be expected that the 
7,000,000-ton figure would be materially increased after the 
electrification was in service so an annual net coal tonnage of 
12,500,000 was fixed as the basis for comparing the rela- 
tive economy of steam and electric operation. It was fur- 


railway to handle the traffic fixed as a basis of comparison, 
with both steam and electric operation and a detailed com- 
parison of operating expenses conclusively showed electri- 
fication to be economically advantageous. 


Steam Operation 


As previously mentioned, larger and more powerful steam 
locomotives than are being used by the Virginian are not now 


feasible. A larger type—a triplex—was once tried. Char- 
acteristics of this locomotive are shown in Fig. 6. It has 
since been rebuilt into two smaller locomotives. Under the 


present plans of operation with steam motive power, the sec- 
tion being electrified is divided into two engine districts. 
The main shops of the system are at Princeton, and this 
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Fig. 5.—Total Tonnage Capacity of Coal Cars 


point is also an engine terminal. The section from Prince- 
ton to Elmore, 35 miles, is one engine district on which turn- 
around runs are operated out of Princeton. The other engine 
district extends from Princeton to Roanoke, 97 miles. Coal 
from the mines is collected in the Elmore yard and taken 
from there to the Princeton yard in trains of-a maximum 
weight of approximately 5,500 tons (total weight exclusive of 
locomotives). At Princeton all inland consigned coal is 
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weighed and trains of maximum tonnage of approximately 
8,500 are made up for movement to Roanoke. 

To haul the trains of 5,500 tons from Elmore yard to 
Clarks Gap requires three Mallet locomotives. The road 
locomotive is of the 2-8-0 + 0-8-2 wheel arrangement with 
a cylinder tractive force rating of 101,300 lb. (compound). 
The weight of the locomotive and tender in working order 
is 740,000 lb., and the weight on the drivers is 478,000 Ib. 
The two pushers have the 2-10-0 + 0-10-2 wheel arrange- 
ment and are illustrated in Fig. 7. These locomotives which 
have a cylinder tractive force rating of 147,200 lb. (com- 
pound) have 617,000 lb. on the drivers. The weight of the 
locomotive and tender in working order is 898,000 lb. From 
Clarks Gap, the road locomotive takes the train to Prince- 
ton. The speed on the heavy grade section with the three 
locomotive train is approximately seven miles an hour. 

From Princeton, the 2-8-0 + 0-8-2 type of road locomotive 
takes the train to Roanoke with the assistance of a pusher 
of the same class from Whitethorne to Merrimac and the 
assistance of yard switchers is usually required to get out of 
the Princeton yard. 


Electric Locomotives 


The electric locomotives for the Virginian will be essen- 
tially the same as those now being completed by the Westing- 
house Company for the Norfolk & Western. They are of 
the split phase, constant speed type with one three-phase in- 
duction motor driving, through a jack shaft and side rods, 
two of the driving axles in each truck. 

The new Norfolk & Western locomotive which consists of 
two coupled units is shown in Fig. 8. The Virginian loco- 
motives will differ from this only in certain details. It will 
be noted that the wheel arrangement is of the Mikado type. 

Single-phase, 25-cycle power at a potential of 11,000 or 
22,000 volts will be supplied to the transformer on the loco- 
motive through a pantagraph collector which makes contact 
with the trolley wire. Low voltage power for the three-phase 
traction motors and for the auxiliaries is taken from the 
transformer and phase converter. Since the traction motors 
are of the induction type regeneration is automatically ob- 
tained when the train pushes the locomotive on descending 
grades. 

In the Virginian service three cabs or units will be semi- 
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a tractive effort of 252,000 lb., can be developed for a 
period of five minutes. The total weight of each unit will be 
slightly in excess of 400,000 1b., with more than 300,000 
Ib. on the drivers. A performance curve of these locomo- 
tives is shown in Fig. 9. The characteristics when regenerat- 
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Purchased 


ing are similar, the speed rising slightly as the output in- 
creases. 
Plan of Operation with Electric Locomotives 
With electric locomotives the section from Elmore yard to 
Roanoke can be operated as one locomotive district. Trains 


of 6,000 tons will be hauled from Elmore to Clarks Gap 
with one road locomotive and one pusher—each composed 
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Fig. 7—Type of Mallet Pusher Locomotive, Weighing Approximately 450 Tons, Now in Service on the Virginian 


permanently coupled to form one locomotive. Each locomo- 
tive consisting of three units, will have a continuous tractive 
effort rating of 135,000 lb. with 8-pole motor connections 
and 78,800 lb. with 4-pole motor connections. At these rat- 
ings, the speeds will be approximately 14 and 28 miles per 
hour and the horsepower output 5,100 and 6,000 respectively. 
The maximum tractive effort which can be developed 
momentarily at any speed up to 14 m.p.h. is 277,000 lb., and 


of three units. The speed will be 14 m.p.h—double that 
with steam—and the horsepower required at the locomotive 
wheels will be 12,000. At Clarks Gap trains will be filled 
out to 9,000 tons and taken on to Roanoke by the road 
locomotive without helper at speeds of 14 or 28 m.p.h. de- 
pending upon the grade conditions. The time required for 
the run from Elmore to Roanoke will be less than 10 hours. 
In ccmparison with the steam operation, the helper on the 
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Whitethorne grade is entirely eliminated by electrification, 
the helper service out of Elmore is reduced more than 50 per 
cent and the time over the road greatly decreased. 

The 9,000-ton trains will be held to a constant speed of 
slightly less than 15 m.p.h. by regeneration when descending 
the Kelleysville and the Merrimac grades.. This will, of 
course, give much smoother operation than is obtained when 
long trains are controlled with the air brakes alone on these 
grades and delays will be decreased. 

The west bound trains will consist largely of empty coal 
cars and will be hauled without helpers at a speed of 28 
m.p.h. except from Fagg to Merrimac, from Kelleysville to 
Princeton and from Rock to Elmore. 

lo handle the traffic fixed as a basis for planning, the 
electrification will require 48 locomotive units or 16 three- 
unit locomotives and 12 of these have been ordered for 
initial operation. To perform with steam locomotives the 
same service that can be handled with 16 of the electric loco- 
motives the railroad operating officials estimated that 20 of 
their large pusher Mallet locomotives and 44 of their road 
type Mallets would be required, and a few more switchers 
would also be required with steam operation than with electric 
because the latter will operate through the Princeton yard. 
On the basis of these estimates the cost of the new electric 
locomotives is only about 20 per cent more than the cost of 
new steam locomotives which would be required for the same 
service. The total weight of the steam locomotives, in work- 
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traction load five-minute demand will be approximately 
43,000 kw. at the generator bus and the ratio of this peak 
to the annual average load will be in the neighborhood of 
30 per cent. 

The power for this electrification will be supplied by the 
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Fig. 9.—Electric Locomotive Performance Curve 


railway company’s steam turbo-generator station now being 
installed on the New river at Narrows. The site, by rail is 
23 miles east of Princeton and seven miles west of the mid- 
dle of the section being electrified. ‘There will be installed 
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Fig. 8—The Virginian Locomotives Will Be Very Similar to Those Now Being Completed for the Norfolk & Western 


ing order, would be approximately 2.5 times that of the elec- 
tric locomotives. 
Power Equipments 


When starting on the heavy grade the input from the 
contact line to a 6,000-ton train will be approximately 
14,000 kw. and the 9,000-ton train handled by a single loco- 
motive will require an input of '11,000 kw. when starting on 
certain grades. With individual train demands of such 
magnitude and with the high ratio of maximum to average 
lay tonnage the system demand will, of course, be very large. 
The free movement of traffic will not be subordinated to 
power demand so the load factor will be rather low. The 


in this station four 25-cycle, 3-phase, 11,000-volt, turbo- 
generators with a maximum single phase rating of 15,000 
kw. each. Three units will be sufficient to carry the maxi- 
mum demand. This station will be thoroughly modern with 
provision for economical expansion and with switching equip- 
ment suitable for ultimate interconnection with other power 
systems. An ample supply of water for condensing purposes 
is available from the New river and condensers of the sur- 
face type will be installed. A complete pulverized coal 
equipment will be used in this plant. 

There will be four 11,000 to 88,000-volt, 10,000-kv-a., 
single-phasé, water-cooled type transformers, installed just 
outside the power station building. All high tension switch- 
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ing equipment will also be installed outside the main 
building. 


Transmission and Distribution System 


Power from the generating station will be supplied to the 
locomotives through transmission lines, step-down trans- 
formers and a catenary contact line. There will be two sin- 
gle-phase, 88,000-volt transmission lines connecting the 
generating station with seven step-down transformer stations 
located at Elmore, Algonquin, Princeton, Narrows, Eggleston, 
Merrimac and Sears. These step-down transformers will be 
of special type with two windings on the secondary. One of 
these windings will be connected to the 11,000-volt trolley rail 
circuit and the other to a feeder rail circuit with a potential 
of 22,000 volts. This gives a secondary transmission cir- 
cuit composed of the trolley and feeder wires, which is used 
to supply auto-transformers connected between the main 
step-down transformer stations. By designing the trans- 
formers and the trolley-feeder, trolley-rail and feeder-rail 
circuits so as to secure the proper balancing of impedance 
the rail currents are reduced to a minimum and the through 
feed of earth current and stub-end feed effects are almost 
eliminated. 

The transmission line and distribution circuit conductors 
will be carried on steel structures. The transmission lines 
will be on towers separate from the contact line supports 
except on the Clarks Gap double track section, where they 
will be carried on the catenary structures. The contact line 
will be of the inclined catenary type similar in general to 
that in service on the Norfolk & Western, and on the 
Paoli electrification of the Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 

The entire distribution system is designed for a trolley 
voltage of either 11,000 or 22,000. It will have the neces- 
sary capacity to handle the maximum day traffic specified 
at 11,000 volts, but the change to 22,000 volts can easily 
be made when the traffic increases to the point where this 
change is advisable. 

The contract was let to the Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Company for the equipment and the railroad has 
retained Gibbs & Hill as consulting constructing engineers. 


Bureau to Promote Interests of 
Transportation Recommended 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

HE CREATION of a Bureau of Transportation in the 
Department of Commerce was recommended to Con- 
gress on June 3 in the report of the Joint Committee 

on Reorganization of the Executive Departments, which is 
to be considered at the next session of Congress. The recom- 
mendation provides for the control and direction of the 
bureau by a director to be appointed by the President with 
a salary of $7,500 a year, and also for an assistant director 
at a salary of $6,000 a year. It would be the province and 
duty of the Bureau of Transportation, under the general 
direction of the Secretary of Commerce, “to make diligent 
investigation into all matters affecting the facilities of the 
United States for interstate transportation by rail, highway, 
water and air, and to gather such information and data as 
will enable the President of the United States to make recom- 
mendations to Congress looking to the development and im- 
provement of the transportation facilities of the Nation. The 
bureau shall make such special investigations and gather 
such data as the President or the Secretary of Commerce may 
from time to time require, and it shall publish and supply 
useful information relating to national transportation ques- 
tions to other branches of the government and to the public.” 
The committee also recommends the transfer to the Depart- 
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ment of Commerce from the War Department of the inland 
and coastwise waterways service. 

“The Department of Commerce has never had the oppor- 
tunity to develop the function of promoting the mterests of 
transportation,” the report says. “It is believed : 
that the department should have exclusive cognizance of the 
problem of promoting the interests of transportation.” 

The committee finds, however, that short of terminating 
their work altogether, there seems to be no alternative to con- 
tinuing establishments of the type of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Shipping Board, the Railroad Labor Board 
and the Federal Reserve Board, to which from time to time 
Congress has delegated certain functions with both legis- 
lative and judicial aspects. 

“Although the (Interstate Commerce) commission has cer- 
tain investigative and administrative duties which might con- 
ceivably be as well performed by a bureau located, say, in 
the Department of Commerce, yet its more consequential 
functions are legislative—fixing transportation rates—or 
judicial—hearing and acting upon complaint. Powers of 
this kind could not be bestowed upon any single authority, 
such as the head of an executive department, without giving 
rise to general distrust and dissatisfaction. 

“By some it has been suggested that establishments like the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be given depart- 
mental affiliation, without, however, destroying the form of 
their organization as it now stands. These suggestions may 
be dismissed with the comment that the principle involved 
required the complete independence of all organizations hav- 
ing quasi-judicial functions from even the appearance of 
arbitrary control.” 

The committee also submitted a bill designed to effectuate 
the changes proposed. 
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The Circuitous Route of the Mt. Tamalpais & Muir Woods, 
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Roads Use Corrugated Culverts 






A 12-in., 12-gage Culvert Under Four Tracks of the Pennsylvania Between Marsh Run, Pa., and Harrisburgh 
Since 1909 


EW PROBLEMS in the construction and maintenance 
ke of railway structures give rise to more lively argu- 

ments than that arising from conjectures as to the 
loads imposed on culverts in railway embankments. ‘“Con- 
jectures” is indeed the proper word to use in this connection 
for it is only during the past few years that the first com- 
prehensive efforts have been undertaken to ascertain by actual 
tests just what loads culverts must carry. Because of the 
lack of any reliable data on embankment pressures the de- 
signers of culverts have been compelled to rely on empirical 
rules based on experience with structures previously built. 
These practices have served very well for the design of 
wooden and stone box culverts and mass concrete arches but 
as new forms of construction have been introduced it has 
been found impossible to apply the old precedents. Designers 
of concrete box culverts, for example, were confronted with 
this predicament and were compelled to establish some 
relation between depth of fill and assumed designing loads 
in proportioning the reinforced concrete culverts. But on the 
whole their problem was one of extreme simplicity com- 
pared with that which faced those who advocated an entirely 
different form of construction, the corrugated sheet metal 
culvert. Some of these culverts were installed in highway 
embankments nearly 30 years ago but it is only within the 
past 17 years that the various manufacturers of such culverts 
have made any concentrated efforts to apply the corrugated 
pipe to railroad work. 


Unlike Any Other Culverts 


As would be expected, these culverts did not at first, meet 
with favor. They embodied a form of construction that ran 
contrary to all precedents. It is light, where all previous 
construction, even the wood box, was heavy and massive by 
comparison. It is constructed of material having a thick- 
ness of only a small fraction of an inch whereas its nearest 
counterpart, the cast iron pipe, has a thickness many times 
as great. Railway engineers expressed doubt as to the ability 
of such light, flexible material to withstand the loads im- 
posed by high embankments or by the more direct action of 
trainloads in shallow fills, when all experience had pointed 
to the need of heavy, rigid construction. Moreover, the 
permanence of the material was seriously questioned. Intro- 
duced at a time when Bessemer and open hearth steel had 
enjoyed extensive use over a sufficient period to demonstrate 
that sheet steel is a material of relatively short life, even 
when heavily galvanized, it seemed inconceivable that the 
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sheet metal culvert could be expected to outlast even a wooden 
box. 

However, corrugated iron pipes possess one characteristic 
which attracted the interest of railway officers and that is 
their light weight. This makes for economy and ease of 
transportation, but is particularly advantageous from the 
standpoint of installation. The cost of unloading them at 
the site of the culvert and installing them in place is much 
less than for any other form of construction. This work re- 
quires only a small force and very little equipment, usually 
makes work train service unnecessary and calls for little 
skill on the part of the men employed in placing them. These 
factors naturally exert a favorable influence on the cost of 
the corrugated metal culverts as compared with other forms 
of construction and because of this economic advantage some 
of the railroads were willing to make trial installations in 
spite of some doubt as to their strength and durability and 
with the development of increased confidence in these cul- 
verts they have gradually received more extended use. Thus 
in 1923 more than six miles of corrugated metal culverts, in 
sizes ranging from 12 in. to 60 in., were purchased by the 
railroads from one group of manufacturers alone for use 
under embankments carrying tracks. 

As a consequence, there is now available a large fund of 
information on the service which these culverts have rendered 
in various parts of the United States for periods up to 16 
years, which, in some measure at least, supplies answers to 
the questions which railway engineers have raised concerning 
the strength of the pipes, the limitations to be imposed as to 
sizes of pipe and the minimum and maximum depths of 
fill, etc.; their behavior in unstable ground or under other 
conditions tending to disturb the continuity of the culvert, 
the precautions to be observed in installation, their hydraulic 
efficiency; and last but not least, the resistance which they 
offer to the action of the elements. The information pre- 
sented relates largely to the results secured with one par- 
ticular brand of culvert pipe but, in general, the conclusions 
are applicable to all classes of corrugated metal culverts, 
save that an exception must be made in the matter of dura- 
bility. With respect to this, as will be explained later, each 
make of pipe must be considered on its merits. 


The Question of Strength 


As stated at the outset of this discussion, the important 
element in considering the qualities of a culvert construc- 
tion is its ability to withstand the loads imposed by the em- 
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bankment. In the course of the past 16 years corrugated 
metal culverts have been installed under embankments of 
varying height. In the majority of cases the height of fill 
has probably been moderate, but many of the pipes are buried 
under fills of 30 to 40 ft., a considerable number are under 
embankments of 50 to 80 ft. and at least one is in a 125 ft. 
fill. Careful inspections made of a large number of these 
culverts in various parts of the country show that they are 
giving excellent results. The photographs are illustrative 
of some of the installations inspected and, as will be seen, 
the captions record the size of the pipe, the depth of the fill 
and the name of the railroad. 

It is true that some of the culverts have taken a somewhat 
elliptical shape, that is, there has been a moderate shortening 
of the vertical diameter and a lengthening of the horizontal 
diameter. In a number of instances this condition has been 
regarded by railway officers as an evidence of failure and in 
a few cases at least, this has led to the replacement of the 
culvert. However, it would seem that in the great majority 
of cases this conclusion is incorrect, since this deformation 
represents the normal behavior of the corrugated iron culvert 
when subjected to heavy pressure. 

It is not surprising, of course, that engineers who have 
observed this condition should feel some concern since with 
the less flexible materials, such as concrete and cast iron, 
deflections to the degree observed in corrugated metal’ cul- 
verts would clearly indicate failure. However, concrete and 
cast iron pipe behave in an entirely different manner. They 
carry heavy loads with very little deflection whereas cor- 
rugated metal culverts, being flexible, are very readily pressed 
into a somewhat elliptical shape without causing excessive 
stresses in the material. Therefore, the fact that a cor- 
rugated culvert has been found to have been deflected to an 
amount which would have resulted in the serious cracking of 
a concrete or cast iron culvert does not necessarily indicate 
failure of a more flexible construction. 


How the Culverts Function in An Embankment 


This characteristic deformation of the corrugated pipe as 
observed in culverts has two effects which bear an important 
relation to the ability of the culvert to function effectively 
under heavy embankment loads. First, the shortening of the 
vertical diameter serves to relieve the culvert of some of 
the super-imposed load exactly in the same manner as if the 
culvert had settled bodily, second, the lengthening of the 
horizontal diameter compresses the filling material on either 
side, thus causing it to offer greater resistance to further 
deformation. It is believed that this affords a reasonable 
explanation for the fact that a corrugated pipe which offers 
little resistance to flattening when not supported at the 
sides has demonstrated its effectiveness as a culvert when 
buried in deep embankments or when used under track at a 
relatively small distance below the ties. 

This resistance to crushing, which is offered by the pipe 
when adequately supported at the sides, has been demon- 
strated in laboratory tests in which the pipes were subjected 
to pressures applied by hydraulic jacks while the side sup- 
port was provided by inserting the pipes in sand or earth in 
a box or trench. In such a test it is assumed that the pipe 
has failed at the maximum reading of the pressure gage on 
the jack and when further depression of the jack deflects the 
culvert without increasing the pressure. Typical results 
obtained in such tests on 24 in. pipe are as follows: With 
No. 14 gage material the maximum pressure ranged from 
9,500 to 10,000 Ib. per lin. ft. of pipe with a deflection of 
3.5 in.; with No. 12 gage material the maximum pressure 
was 15,000 lb. with a deflection of 4 in.; while with No. 10 
gage material the maximum pressure was 23,300 lb. with a 
3-in. deflection. 

It is generally conceded by engineers in the employ of the 
railroads as well as those associated with the manufacturers 
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that much is still to be desired in the way of reliable informa- 
tion to serve as the basis for thoroughly analytical methods 
in the design of culverts, particularly culvert pipe. For 
this reason it has been necessary to rely largely on the results 
of accumulated experience supported in some measure by 
laboratory tests. Obviously the design of corrugated pipes 
is no exception to this rule, but on the basis of extended 
experience the manufacturers have developed certain relations 
between gages and sizes of pipe which are recommended as 
representing conservative practice in their use under both 
railroad and highway embankments. As will be observed in 
the tables which are published herewith, they take no account 
of the depth of fill except to place a limit on the minimum 
depth of fill over the top of the culvert which is given as 





A 14-in. Corrugated Iron Syphon in Cinder Ballast on the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, Installed in 1915 


one-half the diameter but not less than 12 in., measured 
from the top of the culvert to the bottom of the tie. 
CORRUGATED CULVERTS UNDER TRACKS 
Area in 
Nominal Square Weight 
Diameter Feet Gage Per Foot 
12 785 14 13.2 
15 1.227 14 16.0 
18 1.767 14 19.3 
24 3.342 12 34.9 
30 4.909 12 43.6 
36 7.069 12 2.0 
42 9.621 12 60.6 
48 12.566 10 88.1 
54 15.904 10 98.6 
60 19.635 10 109.1 


Limitations As to Depth of Fill 


The record of corrugated culverts now in service affords 
precedent for their use under fills of almost any height. 
However, some railroads are restricting their installation to 
embankments of a limited height. For example, the South- 
ern Pacific, which has applied a large number of these, has 
limited their use to fills of not more than 12 ft. on its 
Natron cut-off now under construction in Oregon. Other 
railroads have not established such limitations. 

In some cases this question has been answered by using 
heavier gages than the standard for higher embankments or 
other unusual conditions. For example, in a high embank- 
ment or on shifting and uncertain foundations, it has been 
found advisable to adopt No. 12 gage for 18-in. pipe, No. 10 
gage for 24-in., 30-in., 36-in. and 42-in. pipe and No. 8 gage 
for 48-in. and larger sizes. Recently one manufacturer has 
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perfected arrangements for the construction of culverts 48 
in. in diameter and larger of No. 8 gage (11/64 in.) sheets. 
This, of course, will result in the development of a corrugated 
pipe adapted to much more difficult situations. 

The above table shows culverts of 60-in. and 72-in. 
diameters but many railroads which are committed to the use 
of corrugated pipe do not employ the largest sizes. Some 
of them stop with 36-in. diameters, others with 48-in. But 
with the introduction of a No. 8 gage metal no doubt greater 
use will be made of the larger sizes. The 60-in. diameter 
has been used to a certain extent for installation inside 
timber culverts that were failing through decay, and where 
adequate precautions were taken to tamp sand or earth 
thoroughly into the space between the pipe and the old 
culvert these installations have been entirely successful. 


Culvert Must Be Properly Installed 


In considering standards of practice such as are outlined 
in the tables it is important to bear in mind that proper 
precautions must be observed in their installation. The 
following is an outline of what is considered good practice 





Renewing a Culvert by Inserting a Corrugated Pipe Inside 
the Old Opening 


in this regard and much of it applies with equal force to 
culvert pipe of all kinds. The culvert should be laid on an 
even bed, free from large stones, and the fill should be thor- 
oughly compacted about it up to the top. When the pipe 
has been buried to a depth of about two feet little further 
care is necessary in depositing sand, earth or gravel and 
the back filling may proceed rapidly by dumping from a 
trestle, if desired. Of course, if large stones or frozen clods 
form a part of the filling material these should not be dropped 
irom a height until the pipe has been covered to a minimum 
‘epth of three feet and not less than its diameter. 
rhe necessity for compacting the material on either side 
© the pipe also has an important bearing on the spacing 
two or more pipes when placed in parallel groups. Many 
irchasers of corrugated culverts, both for highway and for 
ilroad use, persist in installing twin or multiple pipes with 
‘ir sides very close together, sometimes within one or two 
ches. This, of course, is not good practice. A good rule 
follow in this regard is to place twin or multiple pipes 
‘ith their sides not closer than one-half their diameters as 
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it is only by observing this restriction that each culvert in 
the group may be properly bedded. 


Construction of Joints 


Another requisite for good results under certain conditions 
is that the several lengths of pipe as delivered at the site 
shall be properly coupled to insure a degree of continuity 
commensurate with the security of construction provided in 
the pipe as manufactured. Corrugated culverts of reliable 
manufacture are fabricated by effective lap riveted joints on 
the longitudinal and circumferential seams as in tank work. 
The rivets are placed in the valley with the head on the 
outside at a close spacing, with one row in pipes of the 
smaller diameters and two rows in the larger sizes. This 
means that the culvert as furnished comprises a substantial 
construction and unless the several sections are effectively 
joined the joints will comprise a weak element in the struc- 
ture. However, the pipe may be furnished in any length 
desired, the only limits being those placed by practical con- 
siderations of transportation and handling in the field. As 
a consequence many culvert installations require no field 
joints at all. 

Standard practice developed for the field joints of these 
culverts calls for what is known as the band coupler for use 
on the smaller sizes of pipe for conditions where the service 
is not unusually severe. This band coupler consists of a 


collar or section of pipe having a width of three or more 


corrugations furnished with an open seam and rolled to a 


-diameter slightly larger than the standard pipe. The oppos- 
ing edges of the seam are fitted with two angle lugs punched 


to receive bolts by means of which the coupler is drawn up 
tight after it has been placed over the ends of the two sections 
of pipe to be joined. For the larger sizes of pipe and par- 
ticularly where conditions indicate possibility of disturbing 
influences the pipe should be field riveted and the ends of 
the pipe section are furnished with rivet holes for this pur- 
pose. However, the band coupler, if properly made and 
applied, is usually a very effective joint and in cases where 
riveting is objectionable and a strong joint is deemed neces- 
sary, the band coupler may be strengthened by making it 
wider so as to cover more than the usual number of cor- 
rugations. 


Advantage in Unstable Ground 


The manner of coupling, referred to above, suggests a 
particular advantage of the corrugated culvert, namely, its 
security against pulling apart or other serious disturbance 
when placed in unstable ground. In general, it may be said 
that the culverts have functioned satisfactorily in cases 
where severe settlement of the natural ground surface 
occurred with no other results than a sagging of the culvert 
at the center, while in cases where slides have occured in 
embankments placed on side hills where it was necessary to 
install the culvert on extremely heavy grades the culverts 
have maintained their continuity, due no doubt to the effec- 
tiveness of the coupling. An unusually illuminating illus- 
tration of this property of the corrugated culvert was de- 
veloped a number of years ago on the Northwestern Pacific 
between San Francisco, Cal., and Eureka, where the railroad 
experienced enormous difficulties with sliding formations 
and where unsatisfactory results had been previously experi- 
enced with other forms of culvert construction owing to the 
low efficiency of the joints. 

Another aspect of the railroad culvert problem is suggested 
by one tendency observed in the use of the corrugated culvert, 
namely, the elimination of headwalls. In general, the use of 
headwalls of concrete or masonry is to be recommended and 
there are locations where there is a definite use for them as 
precautions against scour. Moreover, they give a finished 
appearance to the structure which could not be obtained 
without them, and doubtless are employed for this reason 
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in thousands of instances near stations and highways and in 
thickly settled regions. But the principal object of head- 
walls is to provide a cut-off wall to prevent the undermin- 
ing of the barrel at the inlet or outlet. As a means of obtain- 
ing greater security against scour in the absence of headwalls, 
some roads using corrugated pipe have provided for a 
greater extension of the culvert beyond the toe of the fill. 
However, in considering the advisability of omitting the 
headwalls, it is well to take into account their influence on 
head loss due to entrance and recent experiments indicate 
that the presence of a headwall, its design and shape, have 
some bearing on the hydraulic efficiency of the culvert. 


Water Carrying Capacity Is Somewhat Less 


All known types of culverts with the exception of rough 
stone masonry and corrugated pipe have relatively smooth 
surfaces. Therefore, the question of the coefficient of friction 
as affecting the discharge of water through the culvert 
never received much consideration until the active introduc- 
tion of corrugated culvert. Owing to the fact that these 
metal culverts present an undulated surface to the water it 
is natural that engineers should be curious as to the effect 
of these corrugations on the friction factor to be assumed in 
any calculations of discharge. Fortunately, some definite 
information has recently become available on this phase of 
the culvert problem. 

Through a co-operative arrangement with the U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads and the University of Iowa, a series of 
hydraulic experiments were carried out on concrete, vitrified 
clay and corrugated culvert pipe at the laboratory of the 
university, the results of which have been published in the 
Journal of Highway Research of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for March, 1924. Briefly, the results of these 
tests show that the discharge through a corrugated culvert 
pipe up to and including the 48-in. diameter is somewhat 
less than that through a concrete or a vitrified clay pipe. 
These tests were all made with the pipe flowing full with 
heads ranging from 0.01 ft. to 3.5 ft. Thus an 18-in. cor- 
rugated pipe, 30.6 ft. long, discharged from 23.3 to 29.3 per 
cent less water than a concrete pipe of the same size and 
length. The 24-in. pipe carried from 17.6 to 26.2 per cent 
less, the 36-in. pipe from 10.3 to 22.5 per cent less and the 
48-in. pipe from 4.5 to 19.5 per cent less. The relative 
hydraulic efficiency of the two kinds of pipe is, of course, 
only one factor to be taken into consideration in selecting 
the type of culvert to be used and is of minor importance 
in some cases. 


Are the Culverts Durable? 


Among the most vital questions which arise with respect 
to the corrugated metal culvert is that of its resistance to 
corrosion. This is highly important because it is poor 
economy to install a culvert under anything as permanent 
as a railroad embankment which will not insure a long life. 
The cost of a new culvert may be relatively small but the 
expense of replacing a structure buried in a fill is usually 
so great as to justify a sufficient outlay in the initial installa- 
tion to insure a long life. 

The answer to the question of permanence is complicated 
by the fact that a number of different varieties of iron and 
steel are being used in the manufacture of corrugated pipe 
and it is not to be expected that the same service will be 
rendered by each class of material. Therefore, in consider- 
ing the resistance which a culvert is giving to the action of 
the elements it is necessary to know just what material was 
used in its construction. It is well known that some culverts 
have given poor results and owing to a ‘failure to dis- 
criminate between materials there has been a tendency to 
condemn all classes of corrugated culverts because of unfor- 
tunate experience with a particular type or brand. 

To avoid confusion, therefore, the following discussion 
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has been restricted to the results obtained with culverts made 
of one material, the ingot iron manufactured by the Ameri. 
can Rolling Mill Company of Middletown, Ohio, which is 
fabricated into culverts by the member companies of the 
Armco Culvert and Flume Manufacturers Association, this 
particular make of culvert having been selected because its 
extensive use affords the maximum volume of service records, 
While corrugated culverts made of certain other materials 
may, no doubt, afford somewhat comparable results, accurate 
conclusions concerning their merits must be based on inde- 
pendent investigations. 

The Armco culverts have been in use for upward of 17 
years, which is, of course, too short a time to develop the full 
life of a material possessing the degree of durability to 
justify its use under a railroad embankment, but the con- 
dition of a structure at the end of 17 years should furnish 
a reasonable measure of the service to be expected of it and 
a careful inspection of more than 10,000 of these culverts 
under widely different conditions in 24 states shows that 
nearly all of them are now in good condition, as illustrated in 
the photographs. Many of them are said to retain the gal- 
vanizing practically intact while many others which have 
lost a part of the galvanizing and are somewhat rusty where 
this has occurred are sound and strong, and are undoubtedly 





Two Installations on the Pacific Coast. Left—A 48-in. Pipe on 


a 30-deg. Slope. Right—A 60-in. 10-Gage Pipe 
Under a 125-ft. Embankment 


good for a long period of further service. The fact that some 
of the culverts have lost a portion of their galvanizing is not 
to be taken as an indication that they are approaching the 
end of their service life since experience shows that pure iron 
sheets rust slowly and evenly and that culverts under such 
circumstances seem to remain in practically the same con- 
dition for many years. 


Experience Under Severe Conditions 


Under especially severe conditions such as exposure t 
alkali, acid, salt-water, sewage, etc., these culverts have bee! 
known to rust seriously and there have been some cases 0 
entire failure. For example, a number of No. 16 gag 
culverts under a western railroad were inspected during th 
past summer at a place where the ground and water ar 
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heavily impregnated with chloride alkalies. A test of a 
water sample taken at this point showed three times as great 
a concentration of salts as is found in sea-water and the 
surface of the ground is encrusted with whitish substances 
to a depth of an inch or more. High purity iron will resist 
even these conditions much better than ordinary steel, but 
these culverts are seriously rusted and now after 15 years 
of service are about ready for replacement. They will be 
renewed shortly with culverts of No. 10 gage material. 

Somewhat similar conditions are encountered where cul- 
verts are placed in salt or brackish water, especially in warm 
climates. Acidulated water from coal mines is very damag- 
ing to any iron or steel. Engine cinders exert a bad influence 
if placed in contact with corrugated pipe and some have 
been severely damaged from this cause, although in other 
places, for instance, the installation shown in one of the 
photographs, the pipe seems to be but little affected. There is 
reason to believe that a little care in installation as, for ex- 
ample, by protecting the culvert with a blanket of sand, clay 
or gravel, will greatly reduce the danger of deterioration from 
this cause. 

This material is not recommended for long time service 
under any of these severe conditions. However, there are 
instances where the mechanical advantages of this form of 
pipe may recommend it as the best thing to be used in spite 
of the prospect of shorter life under the circumstances. For 
such installations, it is suggested that better results will be 
had with the heavier gages of pipe protected by a coating of 
some bitumen compound. However, in calling attention to 
these limitations to the use of the corrugated iron culverts 
it is not out of place to recall that it is under these same 
circumstances that unsatisfactory results have been experi- 
enced with other materials used in culvert construction so 
that a study of the conditions at a particular location may 
show. that the iron culvert may afford the best solution of 
the problem in spite of the limitations mentioned. 


Conclusions 


The following conclusions are offered as a summary of. 


the foregoing discussion. Corrugated metal culverts have 
been used in sufficient number for an adequate period to 
provide a substantial basis for a study of the service they 
render. Culverts of good construction are sustaining the 
loads imposed by railroad embankments with relatively few 
failures. Their ability to withstand heavy loads has been 
verified by laboratory tests. Their limitations as to maxi- 
mum depths of fill have not been definitely ascertained al- 
though many are giving excellent service under high em- 
bankments. They possess a definite advantage in unstable 
ground, but have somewhat less hydraulic efficiency than 
other types of culverts. Certain brands of corrugated pipe 
have demonstrated a resistance to the action of the elements 
which insures long life for all ordinary conditions. In con- 
clusion, the ease with which the corrugated pipe may be 
installed points to their definite economic advantages for 
culvert installations and warrants railway officers in making 
such personal investigations as will enable them to arrive at 
independent conclusions with respect to the utilization of 
this construction on the lines under their charge. 





A Rapto ProcraM, broadcast by the Central of Georgia Railway 
‘rom station WSB, Atlanta, Ga., on April 7, consisting of a short 
.ddress by President Downs, selections by a portion of the Macon 
hops band and a vocal solo by K. M. Sisterhenm, assistant auditor, 
was listened to all over the country. Acknowledgments were re- 
ceived from 235 difterent receiving parties. The most remote 
points heard from were Nantucket Island, Massachusetts, 
Ottawa, Ont., and Minneapolis, Minn., in the north, Fort Scott, 
‘ans., and Davenport, Ia., in the west, and Tampa, Fla., and 

ew Orleans, in the south. 
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Canadian Railway Minister’s 
Report on C. N. R. 


EORGE P, GRAHAM, Minister of Railways and Canals 
(; of Canada, submitted to the House of Commons on 

May 28 the annual statement of the Department of 
Railways and Canals on the performance of the Canadian 
National Railways for the calendar year 1923 and the ex- 
tent to which that performance affects the Treasury of 
Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1923, and the 
money which Parliament will have to vote in the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1925, to help meet fixed charges. 

Mr. Graham’s statement shows that the operation of nearly 
22,000 miles of railway in 1923 yielded net operating revenue 
of $20,236,563 on the lines in Canada and the Grand 
Trunk Western, or an increase of $17,349,851 over the 
previous year, while the net operating revenue of the entire 
system, including the Central Vermont, were $21,187,462.70, 
as compared with $3,993,237 in 1922. As a result of that 
performance Parliament is asked to vote in the current 
fiscal year about $65,000,000 to meet fixed charges, as com- 
pared with $96,000,000 in the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1924. The summary shows that of the net earnings of the 
entire system, including the Central Vermont, of $21,187,462, 
the amount of $11,656,462 was earned by the Canadian 
lines and $9,530,999 by the American lines. After non- 
operating adjustments and allowances for fixed charges the 
final result of the operation of the lines in the United States 
in 1923 was a net deficit of $3,800,754 on the American lines. 

Comparing the total expenditure on railway account out of 
the Dominion Treasury the Minister showed that while in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1924, the total expenditure 
of Dominion funds was $96,610,129, of which $22,500,000 
was for an equipment issue, guaranteed under statutory 
authority, the total sum to be asked of Parliament this 
year to be paid out of the Dominion Treasury will be $65,- 
000,000, of which $56,000,000 was included in the regular 
estimates of the Railway Department submitted to Parliament 
early this session, and an additional $9,000,000 which will 
be required for another equipment issue. In this connection 
Mr. Graham said there was a question as to whether or not 
the government of Canada should be called upon to guarantee 
equipment issues. 


Recommends Additional Directors 


Still another feature of the statement was Mr. Graham’s 
announcement that the government had decided to add to the 
list of the directors of the Canadian National Railways. In 
1922 the government was empowered to appoint fifteen, but 
only nine were then named. On this point Mr. Graham had 
the following to say: 

“Large private companies have an executive within easy 
distance of their head office who can be called in at a few 
hours’ notice to deal with any question of importance. There 
is scarcely a day, surely not a week, that there does not arise 
in connection with the management of the Canadian National 
Railways some question of magnitude, something of great 
importance not only to the railways, but to the people of 
Canada as sharcholders. I have suggested to my colleagues, 
and the suggestion has met with unanimous approval, that 
we ought to appoint an additional number of directors, as 
we have several vacancies, within easy access of the head 
office, out of which the president could form a strong execu- 
tive of business men who would be at his disposal at a few 
hours’ notice at any time to deal with these large questions 
as they arise.” 

The Minister made an eloquent appeal to the members of 
Parliament for a square deal for the government-owned and 
controlled road: 

“TI am anxious, as the mouthpiece of the Canadian Na- 
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tional Railways, to give all the information possible, but I 
appeal to members that, if we are going to make a success of 
this great enterprise, we must allow it to function approxi- 
mately under the same conditions as a private company. 
Parliament itself has changed the conditions in this coun- 
try—Parliament, not the government—but the people of 
Canada, through Parliament, have entered upon a gigantic 
scale of railway operation. Now, if they wish to make a 
success of this enterprise upon which they have engaged, I 
appeal again to the members of the House to think seriously 
whether they should not forget what is their technical right 
of asking for information that never would be given to a 
shareholder, and much of which would never be given to a 
director. I am a shareholder in some companies, and I am 
a director of some, or have been, and I know that when the 
directors meet the shareholders are represented by the men 
sitting around the table nine times out of ten, and very often 
no information except what is printed is given to any share- 
holder. I do not say that is right, but I do say that when the 
Parliament of Canada has passed an act establishing a com- 
pany to operate their property, which is the greatest railway 
transportation property in the world, they should give it 
approximately the same rights as are given by the sharehold- 
ers of a private company in which they have put their own 
money. 


Tribute to Executives 


A high tribute to Sir Henry Thornton, president of the 
company, was paid by the Minister in his concluding 
sentences: 

“In respect to the work of Sir Henry Thornton, I can only 
say that the report speaks for itself. Knowing something 
of the energy which he throws into his work, it is a marvel 
that even his strong physical frame is able to bear up under 
it. It is said he makes mistakes. That statement is true 
but who that is worth anything in the activities of life does 
not make mistakes? The most exasperating individual in the 
world is the one who sits down, does nothing and glories in 
his goodness. There are spineless, supine creatures in the 
world who flatter themselves that they are not like other men. 
Bless their souls! They are pious because they have not 
sufficient energy to be anything else. To my mind, these are 
sinners above all others. So it is in business life. The 
most dismal failures are the men who lull themselves to sleep 
on their jobs, knowing if they do nothing they will not be 
criticized for committing errors. 

“Sir Henry Thornton is engaged in the greatest transporta- 
tion task that ever fell to the lot of any man, and, on the 
whole, he is making good almost beyond expectation. As 
he has stated many times, his only ambition is to make a 
success of the Canadian National Railways. I again appeal 
to Parliament, representing the people of this country, to give 
Sir Henry Thornton a square deal and an opportunity to 
accomplish that object.” 

In conjunction with his own statement to Parliament Mr. 
Graham also laid on the table the first annual report of Sir 
Henry Thornton—that is, the first report of a complete year 
of operation on the consolidated system. This report will 
be reviewed in a subsequent issue of the Railway Age. 

Following Mr. Graham a closely analytical speech was de- 
livered by Arthur Meighen, leader of the Conservative oppo- 
sition, who assured the House that, in spite of critical re- 
marks to the contrary, he was a staunch supporter of the 
government enterprise. He added, “I am one of those who 
believe that we have launched the right machinery by which 
we can best of all hope to make a success of this great enter- 
prise.” He urged the appointment of a committee of the 
House whose duty it would be to carefully scrutinize the 
accounts of the system, “to examine them thoroughly and 
acquaint the Parliament of Canada with the real facts of the 
situation.” One of his main criticisms of the manner of re- 
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porting the system’s operation to the House was in these 
words, “There seems to me to be an unjust charging to capital 
and undue reduction of charges to operation.” 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuinctTon, D. ( 

EVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING during the week ended 

May 24 showed an increase as compared with the 

previous week, largely due to an increase in coal 
loading, which has been light for several weeks, but was 
still 97,319 cars less than the total for the corresponding 
week of last year. The total was 918,213 cars, which, how- 
ever, was an increase of 111,336 cars as compared with the 
corresponding week of 1922. As compared with last year 
increases were shown in the loading of grain and grain prod- 
ucts, livestock and l.c.]. merchandise and in the Southwestern 
district, but as compared with the previous week the prin- 
cipal increase was a gain of 3,433 cars in coal loading. The 
summary as compiled by the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association follows: 


Revenve Freigut Car LoapInNc—WeeEexk Envep May 24, 1924 


Districts 1924 1923 1922 
DP. .scondeneusievews adeambebate 218,835 253,565 186,866 
DD 62. egeedh ae een eeeen 188,875 231,056 154,963 
DED “csi04s0esccnsesesuneas 38,499 42,832 42,964 
Pt «cvevei~eudkebiwsnsestand t 133,021 137,415 129,317 
in i .... tesCaeab eke Gees 142,591 157,822 125,221 
i Ce ss cckucaspesewikde 135,199 136,356 115,494 
Cn andesadelnee obtdhi eee 61,193 56,496 52,052 
. 2 eee ae ee 338,983 350,674 292,767 

Commodities 
Grain and grain products.......... 37,964 35,648 45,406 
DE <irrecuheenenineeetesess 32,367 31,304 28,871 
DE cGbhditiehtsnad onda uoniun shen 139,083 192,396 90,730 
BE: ¢Hidientbisawedebekbesvrwdwes 8,740 15,010 8,839 
Forest products ........... J cneaows 73,805 79,246 63,395 
ER eer a 55,405 70,133 23,490 
i Ei cstenieagadceentane awit 248,770 243,802 244,303 
PE: occackttawwteebekeey 322,079 347,993 301,843 
el Retatame hale wdieh teeeeaw’ 918,213 1,015,532 806,877 
a 00 cadena whacdedackeannevemen 913,407 992,319 780,953 
a DD cscneéaseecuasantébotevewec 909,187 974,471 767,094 
Dt ©. «éedonnenwtdéanectianeundes 914,040 961,617 747,200 
DE 2 i netane bacecdeenreeenanseus 878,892 962,578 751,111 


Cumulative total, January 1 to date.. 18,741,331 19,025,215 15,866,677 


The freight car surplus for the period May 15 to 22 was 
331,012 cars for the roads of the United States including 
123,879 box cars and 170,333 coal cars. 

For the Canadian roads the freight car surplus amounted 
to 18,425 cars, including 15,825 box cars and 150 coal cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada during the 
week ended May 24 decreased 3,323 cars from the previous 
week, grain loading in the Western division showing a de- 
cline of 1,100 cars. Coal loading in the Eastern division 
showed a gain over the two previous weeks, but continued 
light in the Western division. The May 24 holiday affected 
merchandise loading, which declined 1,309 cars in the East. 
Ore loading showed a heavy decline in the West. Com- 
pared with the corresponding week last year there was an 
increase of 2,801 cars, or 5.6 per cent. Car loadings by 
commodities for the three weeks follow: 

-——For the Week Ended—~, 
1924 


May10 Mayi17 May 24 





ComMopITy Cars Cars Cars 
Grain and Grain Products. ...........csssecees 8,699 10,551 9,165 
I I li ial a a a ean ae eee nee 2,285 2,202 2,152 
Dt ecb euedendénesesee60ddbeeucde beeen cases 3,890 3,580 4,1 
DE ot tbhboeneeed bhi eternesdkebeedesseneen 321 180 153 
Dt cc dtdeseeaaheeatetaketeh catinesenade 3,857 4,037 3, 
TE ¢6nedravedctetcheneeddddesentindieden 1,835 2,212 2,204 
ee Se WU cask séenvc dveeenSeeces deeeuas 2,065 1,999 1, 
ee ree, ere 2,218 2,073 2, 
Ce cGebsutebhdtttene bbe Jun 6h 00bek0ROks eobuC 1,172 1,180 
en tm. C. Mn. sindadeeendeaeabédandun 15,778 15,443 14,1 
RN iis a a 0d a ahi ett al ali eiare 13,029 12,715 12,2 
es Cee. BAO. «ois onnnsceeedeteeaevenins 55,149 56,172 52,84 
Total Cars Received from Connections......... 32,750 32,868 31,2 
Total Cars Leaded for Corresponding Week, 1923 53,444 $2,964 50,0 
Cumulative Loading to date—1924........0.ceceeeeeceeceeences 1,108,915 
ee Ee ee eee eee 1,012,55 
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Proceedings of Railway Fuel Association 


Exceptionally Large Attendance Gives Close Attention 
to a Long and Varied Program 


VER SEVEN HUNDRED members of the International 
Railway Fuel Association were in attendance at the 
convention, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, May 

26 to 29, inclusive, and the total registration, including repre- 
sentatives of railway supply companies and ladies, was more 
than 1,100. One of the features of the convention, a partial 
account of which appeared in last week’s issue, was the paper 
on the Responsibility of the Superintendent in Fuel Conser- 
vation, read by D. F. Stevens, general superintendent, Balti- 
more & Ohio. An abstract of this paper and a summary of 
the discussion which followed its presentation will be found 
on another page in this issue. 

Abstracts of sorhe of the papers, committee reports and 
discussions are given below. Others will appear in a later 
issue. 


Report of Committee on Fuel Stations 


The American Railway Association’s committee on design 
of shops and engine terminals at the 1923 convention of the 
Mechanical Division in reporting on the consolidated termi- 
nal plan had the following to say about coaling stations: 

“Coaling stations may be of modern mechanical type or 
the older gravity tipple, the type selected: usually depends on 
the number of engines handled, the number of tracks avail- 
able for coaling engines and the kind of coal used. 

“Station capacity should be at least 24 hours’ or better still 
48 hours’ supply for maximum demand. The storage bins 
should be made self cleaning as far as possible by proper 
sloping of floors. Gravity tipple outlet fixtures may be of the 
under cut or over cut type, preference is shown for the 
over cut gate as it seems to provide more even mixing of coal 
delivered. 

“Mechanical coaling stations should be of the transverse 
type and a station serving several tracks is preferable to the 
longitudinal type because it facilitates engine movement to 
and from the station. When it is necessary to deliver coal 
to two or more tracks it is best to install a mechanical type 
station.” 

The committee suggests that an analysis be made of the 
feasibility of the plan for using a traveling crane and clam 
shell, with overhead storage limited to 360 tons as compared 
to mechanical type chutes where the overhead storage 
capacity is at least 100 per cent more than the daily issue of 
coal to locomotives. It has often been the case that a suf- 
ficient amount of overhead storage took care of the coaling 
of locomotives without delay during an emergency caused by 
a breakdown to machinery and the time necessary to repair it. 

One of the more recent methods of auxiliary ground storage 
adjacent to coaling stations was developed in the dragline 
ind scraper plan, by which the coal is elevated from the 
track hopper to the top of coal chute building and dumped 
through a long spout to a point on the storage plot where it is 
ivailable for handling with the scraper. This method of 
handling midwest bituminous and western lignite coals is 
not exactly what is desired. The handling movements are 
too violent and cause excess breakage and slacking of this 
iriable coal, whereas this same effect would not be much in 
evidence in handling the harder variety of coals produced in 
the eastern and southeastern part of the United States. 

One of the most important essentials in the use of mine 
run coal is to deliver-it onto: locomotive tenders in even 
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mixture of the coarse and fine particles, by which means a 
more uniform firing efficiency is possible. Most of our 
storage bins are hoppered to one side and have entirely too 
much plan area permitting the coarse coal to roll to the 
outer edge and the slack or fings to settle in the middle or 
under the point of discharge when filling the bin. It is a 
common thing to find that the grade will differ on each one 
of a group of locomotives coaled from such a station. As a 
corrective plan, the consideration of bins not to exceed 10 
ft. in diameter and hoppered to a central outlet is suggested. 
Added capacity can be obtained by increased heights or 
additional bins. 

Operating stoker and hand fired locomotives out of a termi- 
nel requires fairly close sizing of the coal to each class of 
engine if fuel conservation is to be maintained. Two gen- 
eral methods may be taken to accomplish this sizing, viz: 
Coal may be sized at the mines and hoisted separately into 
assigned pockets in the coaling station; or coal may be 
received as mine run, reduced to 6 in. and under through 
breaker bars on the track hopper or passed through a crusher 
and then sized by passing the reduced coal over a screen. 
The two products are discharged to separate pockets. 

Shaker screens, similar to those in use at the mines have 
been used, but the additional machinery and rigid structure 
required for their installation, together with the possibility of 
a shut down due to failure, favors the selection of a rigid 
bar screen. 

The coal issue to stoker and hand fired locomotives at the 
Clinton, Illinois, terminal of the Illinois Central is divided 
about 50-50. The coaling station is of concrete and the 
storage pocket is divided in two by a concrete partition per- 
pendicular to the coaling tracks. The roof and hoisting tower 
is of structural steel. The latter detail facilitated the altera- 
tions, for had the entire structure been made of concrete, the 
scheme would have had to be changed. 

In order to maintain the original storage capacity of the 
overhead pockets, the hoisting tower was increased in height 
9 ft. 6 in. and the dumping point of the buckets raised a 
corresponding amount. A timber partition was framed be- 
tween the concrete partition and the end walls of the bin, 
thus dividing the bin into four pockets. The coal is dis- 
charged over the bar screen, the oversize being discharged 
to either the two right hand pockets and the undersize to 
either of the two left hand chutes equipped with gates. 

The bar screen is 8 ft. long and 12 ft. wide, inclined at 30 
deg., the bars are of 114-in. square steel stock set on edge, 
making it what is commonly known as a diamond bar screen. 
The lower end of each bar is bent at right angles and rests in 
holes in the lower dead plate. The bars are spaced 4% in. 
centers, thus making a clear space between the bars of 24 in., 
the resulting product being about 6 in. by 3 in. oversize and 
3 in. undersize. It was found that this spacing delivered 47 
per cent to the hand fired pockets and 53 per cent to the 
stoker fired pockets. This preparation is close enough for 
all practical purposes, as a variation of the amount of coal 
issued to the two classes of engines would cause the quantity 
of the oversize to accumulate faster than the other and vice 
versa, so that it was necessary at times to veil a portion of 
the bar screen to increase the amount of hand fired coal and 
at other occasions some of the bars were removed to increase 
the quantity of the stoker fired coal. 

This report was submitted by the following committee: 
L. J. Joffray (I. C.), Chairman, E. E. Barrett (Roberts and 
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Schaefer Company), G. F. Bledsoe (Ogle Construction Com- 
pany), W. S. Burnett, J. C. Flanagan (Fairbanks, Morse and 
Company), J. W. Hardy, W. T. Krausch (C. B. & Q.), A. A. 
Meister (S. P.), Frank Rasmussen, H. D. Savage (Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation), T. W. Snow (T. W. Snow 
Construction Company) and E. J. Summers (C. M. & St. P.). 


Discussion 


Reference was made to an electrically operated device for 
coaling locomotives at small points where only a few locomo- 
tives are handled daily. The equipment includes a pit into 
which the coal is dumped directly from cars of the self-clean- 
ing type, and then handled from the pit direct to the locomo- 
tive tender. In case coal is received in flat bottom cars, it 
can be handled direct from the car to the tender. In the case 
of the installation described, the coaling facilities are located 
some distance from the ash pit so that the coal and ashes 
have to be handled separately. 

The importance of dividing large bins up into smaller bins 
was also emphasized as a means of preventing a too exten- 
sive separation of the fines and lump into different parts 
of the bin and causing a lack of uniformity in the coal de- 
livered to the locomotives. In this connection, it was also 
suggested that mine operators be induced to provide loading 
aprons which put the coal into the car lengthwise and thus 
avoid accumulating all of the slack on one side of the car, 
as is the case when the coal is shot into the car transversely. 


The Proper Distribution 
of Locomotive Fuel 


By C. N. Beyerly 
Fuel Distributor, Baltimore & Ohio 


A vice-president of a prominent railroad recently stated 
that in his opinion, the proper selection and systematic dis- 
tribution of locomotive fuel is a fundamental requirement of 
fuel economy on the railroads. The reasons for this develop- 
ment in fuel conservation work are obvious. On every rail- 
road traversing coal fields, there are from one to many hun- 
dred mines in operation, producing many grades and qualities 
of coal from many seams of varying characteristics. The 
requirements of the railroads are for several grades and 
kinds of fuel, consisting of both high and low volatile and of 
varying sizes of each kind. It is probable that no railroad 
and particularly no large railroad, could obtain all of its coal 
supply from mines on its line producing exactly the same 
kind of coal, and this is also true for railroads which do not 
traverse coal fields. Another important consideration is the 
degree of preparation that can be given the coal produced 
at each of the selected mines. It is probably not possible to 
set a standard of preparation of coal that will obtain at all 
times, even those producing coal in the same general locality. 

The ever-increasing need, on the part of the railroads to 
provide empty coal car equipment for carrying the country’s 
demand for coal calls for increased supervision of the han- 
dling of fuel on the railroads. The distance that fuel will 
have to be hauled from originating point to unloading point 
is a most important consideration in determining the number 
of cars that will be required to handle the railroads’ working 
supply of fuel, as well as the cost of handling it. Low cost 
haul is relative just as important to fuel conservation and 
economical railroad operation, as any other feature. 

There are many types of locomotives in service on every 
railroad. These locomotives have different types of fire- 
boxes and grates, varying amounts of grate area and heating 
surface; some of them are hand-fired, others are equipped 
with mechanical stokers. Some are equipped and others not 
equipped with appliances for handling different sizes of coal, 
to obtain relatively standard fuel economy and efficiency 
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of operation. This all tends to diversify the kinds and 
sizes of coal that are required. Obviously, this in itself, 
should call for a systematic scheme of distribution of fuel, in 
order that the kinds and sizes of coal can be properly allo- 
cated to take care of these varying types of locomotives. 

Under any comprehensive scheme of distribution of loco- 
motive fuel, organization is one of the first features for con- 
sideration. Fuel conservation is eminently a problem of 
organization. It is not a one-department matter. Its scope 
embraces many departments, but principally it is the function 
of the purchasing, operating and mechanical departments, 
and fuel economy can only be attained through the co- 
operatively organized efforts of each one of these depart- 
ments. It would thus appear that supervision of the han- 
dling and use of railroad fuel should best be entrusted to a 
central organization empowered with the co-ordination of the 
fuel economy work of all departments. 

Regularity of loading and movement are essential in sup- 
plying coaling stations with sufficient amounts and proper 
grades of fuel to avoid confiscations of commercial coal. 
Cross and back hauls are a source of unnecessary expense, 
and can only be eliminated through systematic handling of 
the fuel supply. Diversions are particularly a source of an- 
noyance. Each time a reconsignment is made, it means an 
extra move by a yard engine and additional switching ex- 
pense. It means interruption to the regular movement of the 
coal supply and many more diversions to straighten out the 
tangle, as well as the probability of disrupting the plan for 
economical fuel distribution over a considerable period. 
Recognizing the need for occasional diversions, due to emer- 
gencies that may arise through interruptions to movements, 
by accidents and other ungovernable causes, the handling 
of diversions should be a function of the fuel distribution 
organization and handled solely through that agency, to avoid 
mishandling of equipment and undue interference with the 
outlined scheme. 

It will be readily seen that such an organization will be of 
invaluable assistance to the transportation department, with- 
out which it would be continually harrassed, due to surplus 
or shortage of fuel, slow movement, improper kinds and 
grades of fuel at coaling stations, confiscations of commercial 
coal and the frequent necessity of interfering with the 
regular loading and movement of coal. 

The methods to be followed in outlining a scheme for the 
proper distribution of locomotive fuel on any railroad depends 
on the local conditions. Recognizing the desirability of segre- 
gating and continuously using selected grades of coal in an 
engine district, and considering the number of kind and 
grades of coal that are likely to be purchased, some provision 
should be made to insure that each car of coal reaches the 
territory for which intended with regularity of movement. 
To obtain this a periodical consumption schedule should be 
maintained, showing the quantities required to meet the cur- 
rent demands of traffic; a distribution schedule should be 
provided showing the coals contracted for, their grading 
according to a fixed standard and their relative suitability as 
regards the services and territories they must supply. 

Where the fuel is loaded at mines on the home line, direct 
consignment from mines to point of consumption is par- 
ticularly desirable, since the probability of mishandling is 
largely eliminated. This plan permits of handling currently 
in regular slow freight service without special classifications 
for railroad fuel, except in rare instances. There should also 
be a system of daily telegraphic reports to the central fuel 
organization, covering the loading, progressive movement 
from mines, junction points or storage reserves to points of 
unloading, as well as receipts, unloading and supply situation 
at each coaling station. Such reports from each operating 
division covering the situation on the division as a whole will 
generally be sufficient except in the instance of certain im- 
portant classification yards, where an individual yard report 
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of receipts, forwarding and the situation at a stated time daily 
will prove of value. 

Where a railroad obtains its coal supply from sources off 
its own line, freight charges are necessarily a subject for 
consideration. A study of tariffs should be made, and the 
shortest foreign line hauls determined with a view of ob- 
taining the most favorable division of freight charges. The 
same general reasons for systematic distribution on the con- 
suming line will apply as on a railroad traversing a coal 
field. 

While the foregoing discussion appears to consider coal- 
burning railroads principally, the matter is quite as impor- 
tant on roads using oil for fuel. Some roads use different 
grades of oil in different territories, and it is equally impor- 
tant that the distribution be handled with a view of placing 
each grade of oil in the territories where the locomotives are 
equipped to burn it. In some instances it is necessary to 
haul oil considerable distances and the matter of cross and 
back hauling as well as determining the shortest hauls is 
an essential consideration. 


Fuel Losses at Locomotive Terminals 


This paper, by W. A. Kline, general road foreman of 
engines, Central of Georgia, contained constructive sugges- 
tions for the saving of fuel. The author considered with 
great thoroughness the possibilities of fuel economy by proper 
cinder pit operation, cleaning flues, washing boilers, loading 
tenders, lubrication, applying stack covers, building fires, etc. 
He pointed out that thermic syphons assist in the preven- 
tion of terminal fuel losses due to the increased area of fire- 
box evaporative surface enabling locomotives to be fired up 
more quickly. 

Increased circulation also tends to promote this end and 
adds to the durability of the boiler by the prevention of 
excessive expansion and contraction stress. 

Regarding fuel economy meetings on the Central of 
Georgia, Mr. Kline said: “We have found that our monthly 
fuel meetings, presided over by the superintendent of termi- 
nals or division superintendent are of great value in bringing 
to our attention any condition that will reflect on the economi- 
cal operation of locomotives. At these meetings the men 
themselves act as a committee of the whole and they are 
invited to make constructive criticisms of the power and any 
conditions causing fuel losses. 

“These meetings are very interesting and are well attended. 
The master mechanic and his staff is present, listening to the 
complaints of the men and making notes concerning the con- 
ditions as outlined by those present. The questions dis- 
cussed at these meetings meet with prompt and suitable 
handling. 

“The men who blow flues, the fire-up men, the boiler in- 
spectors and clinker pit men are present to give and receive 
suggestions concerning terminal losses. At these meetings 
fuel economy is discussed from every angle and the sugges- 
tions received from the men are of great value. The min- 
utes of these meetings are published and made available for 
every man on the system, frequently being published in our 
system magazine. 

“Fuel meetings as we hold them promote a fine, healthy 
family spirit, bringing the men and management closer 
together, bringing about team-work and co-operation. The 
meetings teach our men and officers to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to each other’s rights. They bring about better 
understanding and appreciation of each other’s viewpoint. 
They have improved the high quality of the service which the 
railroad endeavors to render.” 

In addition, Mr. Kline’s paper makes definite recommenda- 
tions regarding the most desirable scoop sizes and methods 
of handling coal. 
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Discussion 


Several members referred to the saving in coal which may 
be effected by banking the fires of locomotives held over night 
at outlying terminals. B. J. Feeny, Illinois Central, advo- 
cated this practice, and then cleaning the fire two or three 
hours before the time for the locomotive to leave the terminal 
in the morning. This leaves nothing but dead ashes next to 
the grate to be dumped, with a good bed of live coke which 
may be spread over the grate after the fire is cleaned. If 
the fire were cleaned immediately on the arrival of the loco- 
motive, it was estimated that from 1,000 to 1,500 lb. of good 
fuel would go through the grate into the ash pit. 

On the St. Louis-San Francisco, at outlying points han- 
dling from three to eight locomotives, the fires are never 
knocked during the week, but are banked every night and 
then knocked out on Sundays. At larger terminals, it has 
been the practice to cover the grates with paper through 
which holes have been bored in the roll, before laying new 
fires. This prevents the loss of a considerable quantity of 
fine coal through the grates, the holes providing for suf- 
ficient draft to start the fire. 

On the Denver & Rio Grande, W. J. Tapp stated that it 
is regular practice to make some one man responsible at 
every terminal for the carrying out of firing-up instructions 
and to see that new men hired for this work are thoroughly 
instructed in the standard practices. 

L. G. Plant, National Boiler Washing Company, empha- 
sized the importance of studying all of the possibilities for 
saving fuel at termir.als inasmuch as approximately 25 per 
cent of all locomotive coal is consumed at terminals. He 
stated that 100 boiler horsepower, operating two hours, is 
required to fire up a locomotive, and that best practice re- 
quires 30 boiler horsepower for from one to one and one-half 
hours, and suggested the possibility of conserving part of this 
by direct application of steam to the locomotive boiler, rather 
than through the blower. The use of soot blowers, which 
may be operated while a locomotive is in service, was also 
pointed out as a possible means of effecting considerable 
saving in terminal fuel consumption because it makes un- 
necessary the dumping of fires in order to clean tubes between 
washout periods. 


Fuel Association Elects Officers 


The following officers of the International Railway Fuel 
Association were elected at the sixteenth annual convention 
held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on May 29: president, 
P. E. Bast, Fuel Engineer, Delaware & Hudson; vice-presi- 
dent, E. E. Chapman, engineer of tests, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; vice-president, J. W. Dodge, Illinois Central; vice- 
president, J. R. Evans, chief fuel supervisor, Chesapeake & 
Ohio. 

The following new.members were elected to the Executive 
Committee: O. J. Brown, superintendent fuel service, Boston 
& Maine, two years; T. C. Hudson, assistant general super- 
intendent of motive power, Canadian National, two years; 
A. W. Perley, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Company, two years; W. J. Tapp, fuel supervisor, Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, two years; and J. M. Johnston, fuel 
supervisor, Missouri-Kansas-Texas, one year. 

The association voted to hold its 1925 convention in 
Chicago. 





Tue Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN will publish fishing bulletins 
this year similar to those issued in 1923, showing some of the 
star catches made in the northern Wisconsin lake region. 


THE FISHERMAN’S SPECIAL, which is operated by the Chicago & 
North Western during the summer from Chicago to points in 
northern Wisconsin, was run in four sections on its initial trip for 
the season on May 31. 
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S. Wright Dunning 


road Gazette, and its editor from 1871 to 1887, died 

at his home in New York City on Thursday, May 29, 
in his 86th year, and was buried at Kensico Cemetery on the 
following Saturday. He had been in frail health for a year 
or more, but was sick only a week. 

Mr. Dunning’s death marks the passing of the last of the 
trio—Dunning, Forney and Boardman—who made this paper 
(the Railroad Gazette down to 1908). Dunning and 
Forney, who bought the paper in 1871, owned and edited it 
until 1884-87, changing it from a mere newspaper to a tech- 
nical journal; and W. H. Boardman, afterward president, 
was their efficient business manager. The following appre- 
ciation of Mr. Dunning is from the pen of the former Presi- 
dent of Yale University. We call it an appreciation, though 
it is by a writer who never 
uses superlatives unless 
they are justified. It gives 
the impressions of a con- 
temporary worker, Dr. 
Hadley having been a reg- 
ular writer for the Ratl- 
road Gazette in the years 
1883-1893. Though a 
much younger man, Had- 
ley, author of our first 
philosophic treatise on 
railroad — economics, 
ranked with Albert Fink, 
C. F. Adams and Dun- 
ning, as a moulder of con- 
servative public sentiment. 


¢ on Wricut DuNNING, former joint owner of the Rail- 


An Appreciation 
By Dr. ARTHUR 
TWINING HADLEY 


Among the group of 
eminent journalists who 
were trained in the office 
of the Chicago Tribune in 
the years immediately fol- 
lowing the Civil War, no 
man rendered more impor- 
tant services to his country 
than Silas Wright Dun- 
ning. Others became bet- 
ter known than he but 
none achieved greater 
results. 

When he and Mr. Forney took up the management of the 
Railroad Gazette, his ambition was to make a journal 
which should have a positive influence on railroad practice 
and railroad legislation. In the somewhat chaotic conditions 
which existed in 1871, this sort of work was urgently neces- 
sary. The country needed a journal which not only gave 
news regarding railroads, but also explained the principles 
underlying goed railroad management in a way to promote 
their adoption both by the companies and by the country. 
For a journalist to take the lead in this task, three qualities 
were required—integrity, good judgment and constructive 
thinking. 

Dunning possessed them all. His integrity was obvious 
to any man who dealt with him. Whether you talked with 
him in person or read what he had written you could see 
that he was a man whose views were not influenced by the 
chance of personal profit, directly or indirectly. Of his good 
judgment the history of the Railroad Gazette during the 
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fifteen years of his active connection with it furnished a 
series of brilliant examples. Perhaps the most conspicuous 
instance was seen in his treatment of narrow gage railroads. 
In the decade from 1870 to 1880 people were so impressed 
with the cheapness of narrow gage lines, and the ease of 
building them in places where standard gage roads could not 
be carried, that they predicted a large place for the narrow 
gage in the general transportation system of the country. 
Dunning knew enough of political economy to see the fallacy 
of this view. He understood that as the country’s business 
grew, the first cost of a railroad would count for less and the 
capacity to handle large masses of traffic economically would 
count for more. He saw that the necessity of transshipment of 
freight from narrow gage to standard gage in order to reach 
distant markets, would set a natural limit to the growth of 
the narrow gage road and give the standard gage line an 
advantage which would in the long run offset its higher orig- 
inal cost—which excess was always greatly exaggerated. All 
this seems simple enough 
now; but it did not look 
simple then. Dunning 
was at first almost alone 
in saying it; but his 
judgment vindicated itself 
sooner than he or anyone 
else expected. 

And besides the judg- 
ment needed to prevent 
mistakes he had a still 
more important quality— 
the power of constructive 
thinking which was neces- 
sary to set the country on 
right lines of progress. 
The reform of American 
railroad administration 
could be accomplished 
only by men who com- 
bined wide knowledge of 
fact with exceptional abil- 
ity to put the facts to- 
gether. Dunning had both 
these qualifications, and 
used them to good pur- 
pose. When he took hold 
of the Railroad Gazette 
the railroad freight rate 
structure of the country 
was in a state of chaos; 
chaos so complete that it 
was an undeserved com- 
pliment to call it a rate 
structure at all. The 
companies gave special privileges and rebates, most of them 
secret, to every shipper of considerable influence, and favored 
competitive points outrageously at the expense of non-com- 
petitive ones. The laws of many of the states went to the 
other extreme and tried to establish standards of uniformity 
which could not have been enforced without ruin to many of 
the roads and to most of the long distance traffic. To bring 
the two parties together and get any sort of order out of this 
chaos, it was necessary to grasp the principle that the perma- 
nent interests of the railroads and of the public were essen- 
tially the same. The public needed to have the roads pros- 
perous in order to get its traffic carried cheaply and well. 
The roads needed to give different shippers and different 
localities a fair and equal chance in order to build up the 
kind of traffic that they could handle most advantageously. 
For the moment it might appear profitable to a shipper to 
insist on rates that would have destroyed the railroads’ 
prosperity; or profitable to a railroad to secure com- 
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petitive traffic by unfair discriminations in the favor of such 
traffic, but in the long run each party would hurt itself by this 
kind of shortsightedness. The road would kill its best 
customers. A shipper would destroy or cripple his best means 
of getting a market. 

Three men simultaneously seized upon this principle and 
applied it—Albert Fink of the Louisville & Nashville among 
railroad men, Charles Francis Adams of the Massachusetts 
Railroad Commission among public officials, and Silas 
Wright Dunning of the Railroad Gazette among journalists. 
I do not know which of the three is entitled to the highest 
credit for the reform that followed. In fact it is idle to 
attempt to apportion the credit; for the work of all three 
was necessary to the success of the common task. The rail- 
roads, the government and the opinion of intelligent people 
had to move together; and no small share of the praise for 
keeping them together is due to Dunning. 

I have laid special emphasis upon the influence of the 
Railroad Gazette on the rate policy of the country, because 
that was the reform which was most urgently needed, and 
which attracted most public attention during the years of 
Dunning’s leadership. But he was active in many other 
economic reforms: in demanding clearness and publicity of 
accounts, in promoting straight financial methods, and in 
adjusting the traffic relations of the railroads to one another. 
In all these things he understood equally the requirements 
of the business and the requirements of the public, and he had 
a singular power of making honest men on both sides look 
at things as he did. 

His natural modesty and his loss of physical robustness 
as he approached middle life prevented his name from be- 
coming as widely known as it deserved to be; but it was most 
honorably known to all who were interested in transportation 
problems. To those who had the privilege of knowing him per- 
sonally as well as professionally his modesty was an added 
attraction. His office became a place into which engineers 
and traffic men and political economists liked to drop for 
informal talks. Men like Wellington or Chanute found wel- 
come opportunities for discussing their theories. If Prince 
Hilkoff came from Siberia or Colonel Prout from Central 
Africa, they were drawn to the Railroad Gazette office 
even more by Dunning’s personality than by the facts which 
they expected to learn. To younger men who were trying to 
do things or to discover things, his kindness was unbounded. 
In the preface to my own book on railroad transportation I 
have tried to tell something of what I owed to him for his 
sympathy and helpfulness. I know that Wellington felt the 
same way. But Dunning’s unworldliness went so far that 
it rather embarrassed him to have anybody make public 
acknowledgment of obligations of this kind. 

It is a proverb that the wisest man is apt to be the most 
modest, but I never met a man who combined practical 
wisdom with self-effacing modesty as conspicuously as Silas 
Wright Dunning. 





Early Activities 

Mr. Dunning was born at Sodus, N. Y., on October 10, 
1838. He was graduated from the University of Michigan 
in the class of 1860. He was a tutor in the university for a 
short time and he took his degree of Master of Arts in 1861. 
At the outbreak of the civil war he enlisted in the 124th 
Illinois regiment and served throughout the war; and he 
came out as a private, though he had been detailed on a 
good deal of engineering and other special work. 

.fter the war he engaged in newspaper work in Chicago 
for a short time. He determined to become a lawyer and he 
stulied at Michigan in 1865-66; but a word from a fellow 
stulent, that the time of the specialist had arrived, changed 
his course, and he was a railroad specialist from that day to 
the day of his death; though he read and had opinions on 
every important subject that any one could mention. As 
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before stated, it was Dunning’s and Forney’s work which 
gave this paper its distinctive character and made it a leader 
in the railroad world, Forney’s strength being as marked 
in the engineering world as was Dunning’s in the realm of 
economics and public policy. 

Following the removal of the paper from Chicago to New 
York, necessitated by the great fire of October, 1871, Dun- 
ning and Forney bought the paper from the owner, A. N. 
Kellogg. henceforth they were the owners as well as the 
editors; but both men were unusually modest and the only 
publicity they gave themselves in the paper was the single 
line at the “masthead’”— 

“Conpuctep By S. Wright DUNNING AND M. N. Forney” 


The corporation, Railroad Gazette was formed in October, 
1883, Mr. Forney becoming president and Mr. Dunning 
vice-president. Three months later Forney retired from his 
editorship and Dunning became president. He held that 
office until November 3, 1887, though he retired as editor on 
January 1, 1887. For the next four years he traveled in 
Europe, and he wrote more or less for the paper, then and 
for several years after he came home. The name of the paper 
was changed in 1908, on the absorption of the Railway Age 
of Chicago, to Railroad Age Gazette, and the present name, 
Railway Age, was adopted in 1918. 

Mr. Dunning was twice married. His first wife, who was 
Julia Barber, died in 1911. Mrs. Mary E. Spelman, widow 
of Rev. L. P. Spelman, to whom he was married in 1913, 
survives him. He leaves no issue. He leaves a brother and 
a sister residing in Aurora, Illinois. 


Reductions in Rates 


Since July 1, 1922 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


N ESTIMATE “that from July 1, 1922, to the end of 
A 1923 the shippers and consumers of the country have 

paid nearly $800,000,000 less in charges for trans- 
portation of property than would have accrued if no reduc- 
tions had been made below the basis established on August 
26, 1920,” furnished by Chairman Hall of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Chairman Smith of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, was inserted in the Con- 
gressional Record of June 3 by Senator Smith. Mr. Hall 
added that “of this it has been roughly estimated that more 
than $175,000,000 or about 22 per cent of the total, repre- 
sents decrease in freight charges on livestock and the products 
of agriculture. The latter constitute approximately 15 per 
cent of the tonnage.” In reply to Senator Smith’s letter 
asking what freight rates have been lowered subsequent to 
the general increases which terminated with the general 
increase of 1920, and what rates are now being considered 
looking toward their reduction, Chairman Hall replied, under 
date of May 28, in part as follows (omitting the paragraph 
already quoted) : 

1. RATE REDUCTION SINCE AUGUST 26, 1920 

We have no compilation of data in a readily available form 
which will show specifically each rate reduction made since August 
26, 1920, and up to the present time. Every rate change is shown 
in tariffs filed with us, and increases or decreases are indicated 
thereon by appropriate symbols. The number of tariffs filed with 
us each year sometimes exceeds 100,000, and for the period covered 
exceeds a third of a million. It would be wholly unprofitable to 
attempt to compile from these tariffs the specific increases and de- 
creases, even if we had the money for that purpose. 

Prior to the general 10 per cent reduction in freight rates which 
became effective July 1, 1922, a list of rate reductions since August 
26, 1920, was prepared and published as House Document No. 115, 
copy attached. The list contained in this publication, although not 
complete, covers the more important reductions in rates made 
subsequent to August 26, 1920, and up to about October 26, 1921. 
Many of those reductions in the rates on particular commodities, 
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including agricultural products, were in a sense anticipatory of the 
subsequent general reduction of 10 per cent on all freight, it 
having developed that with the depression of business which set 
in at the end of 1920 the level of freight rates was beginning to 
bear heavily upon industry of all kinds, and particularly agricul- 
ture. The first and greatest reductions were upon agricultural 
commodities of various kinds. 

No similar list has been compiled since that time. Shortly there- 
after the commission entered upon an investigation of the general 
level of all freight rates, which resulted in the general 10 per.cent 
reduction of July, 1922, and that general reduction, coupled with 
the individual reductions previously made, had a tendency to 
stabilize the rate structure so far as the general level of the rates 
was concerned. 

In the attached statement, marked “Appendix 1,” will be found 
a list of the important general rate reductions between October 26, 
1921, when House Document No. 115 was ordered to be printed, 
and July 1, 1922. Since the latter date there have been many 
reductions in individual cases, but they have been relatively unim- 
portant as compared with those made previous to and including 
the general reduction of July 1, 1922. 

Generally speaking, the net effect of the general rate changes 
made subsequent to June 24, 1918, was to increase the rates in the 
eastern group 57.5 per cent, in the southern and mountain-Pacific 
groups 40.5 per cent, in the western group 52 per cent, and on 
interterritorial traffic 50 per cent. There were some exceptions to 
the above increases, due to the fact that the director general made 
flat increases instead of percentage increases in the rates on lumber, 
grain, flour, petroleum and its products, coal, brick, sugar, and 
certain other commodities. These figures are general and do not 
allow for individual changes in particular rates or for changes of 
importance on particular commodities not made applicable upon 
traffic generally. 

All general increases or reductions authorized or required by 
us are, of course, without prejudice to attacks on particular rate 
situations ; and where evidence has been presented to us in formal 
cases establishing the unreasonableness of particular rates, the 
carriers have been required to reduce such rates, regardless of our 
previous approval of the general increase or decrease. In some 
instances the carriers voluntarily reduced rates to reflect a reduc- 
tion greater than the 10 per cent reduction required by us in 1922. 

Under the heading “Reduction in rates” in the index digest ap- 
pearing in each volume of our reports will be found a brief state- 
ment of each case in which we have prescribed reductions or ap- 
proved reductions proposed by the carriers. Since House Docu- 
ment No. 115 was published reports have been issued disposing of 
over 2,200 formal complaints and of numerous investigations: insti- 
tuted by us. These reports are contained in over 14 -volumes of 
our reports and cover approximately 11,000 printed pages. In ad- 
dition, there are millions of rates in force throughout the country 
which are being changed from time to time by the carriers and 
which are not considered in our formal reports. It would be a 
tremendous task to compile a list indicating the nature and ex- 
tent of all reductions made since August 26, 1920, and a mere 
enumeration of the rate changes since that time would afford very 
little basis for determining the extent to which transportation 
charges in the aggregate have been increased or reduced. 


2. RATES UNDER CONSIDERATION WITH A VIEW TO REDUCTION 


Since July 1, 1922, there have been no general reductions over 
the country as a whole or throughout any of the major rate 
groups. Readjustments of rates on some 30 commodities in the 
Southwest involving both increases and reductions, but not 
designed to affect the carriers’ aggregate revenues, became effective 
November 27, 1923. Other commodity rates in that territory are 
now in the course of similar revision. A revision of the same 
nature is contemplated with respect to class rates in the Southeast 
under an investigation now pending before us in Docket 13494, 
known as the Southern Class Rate Investigation, which is to be 
followed by a readjustment of the commodity rates in that terri- 
tory. Asa result of our decision in Docket 10733, known as the 
General Brick case, a general revision of rates on brick throughout 
the Southeast is required to be made effective on or before July 28. 
This revision will result in both reductions and increases in rates 
and will produce a more consistent adjustment of brick rates 
within that territory, but it is not designed to reduce the aggregate 
revenues of the carriers. ‘A revision of the class rates within 
trunk line territory in the eastern district, and between that ter- 
ritory and adjacent territories, is also contemplated. There is 
now pending before us a general investigation, No. 15263, insti- 
tuted upon our own motion into the reasonableness of the rates on 
grain; grain products, and hay throughout the United States. With 
this investigation has been consolidated a proceeding upon com- 
plaint by the Kansas Public Utilities Commission which was re- 
opened by us for further r hearing. Hearings and argument therein 
were concluded March 22. 

There are now pending before us over 1,800 formal complaints 
in which it is alleged that particular rate situations are unreason- 
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able or otherwise in violation of the interstate commerce act. In 
many of the cases in which the measure of the rates is assailed it 
developed upon hearing that complainants are interested primarily 
in the relationship of their rates to the rates enjoyed by their com. 
petitors, and until the cases have been heard and a conclusiog 
reached based on the evidence submitted it is impossible to ex- 
press an opinion as to the extent of any rate reductions that may 
result. I attach as Appendix 3 a list of the various commodities 
rates on which are attacked in proceedings pending on the formal 
docket. 
APPENDIX 1 

INPORTANT GENERAL RATE REDUCTIONS BETWEEN OCTOBER 26, 1921 
AND JULY 1, 1922, INCLUSIVE 


1. A 10 per cent reduction in rates on all products of farm, 
garden, orchard, and ranch—other than grain, hay, and their 
products, and livestock—which became effective about January 1, 
1922. 

2. A reduction of 10 per cent in rates on livestock between any 
two points, both of which are located west of the Indiana-lIIlinois 
State line or the Mississippi River, where such rates were 50 cents 
per 100 pounds or less. This reduction became effective about 
January 1, 1922. 

3.. Reductions in rates on grain, hay, and their products made 
by the order of the commission effective about January 21, between 
any two points located west of Lake Michigan or the Indiana- 
Illinois State line and east of the Rocky Mountains; on wheat, 
hay, and their products, such as flour, cornmeal, bran, alfalfa meal, 
etc., 13 per cent; on corn, oats, barley, and other so-called coarse 
grains, and their products, 21 per cent. 

4. Reductions ranging from 1 to 15 per cent on forest products 
from southern, southeastern, and southwestern producing territory 
to points in eastern trunk line and central territories, including 
points in Illinois and Wisconsin. These reductions became effective 
about May 10, 1922, and were the result of the commission’s 
opinion in the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association case, Docket 
No. 12995. 

5. Material reductions in rates on coal, both bituminous and 
anthracite, from Lake Superior docks to points in Minnesota, and 
also in South Dakota on and east of the Missouri River. These 
reductions were made effective about April 1, 1921, and were the 
result of the commission’s decision in the Holmes & Hallowell 
Case, Docket No. 6194. 

6. ‘General reductions in rates under the commission’s opinion 
in Reduced Rates, 1922, Docket No. 13293. These reductions be- 
came effective July 1, 1922, and applied to all classes and com- 
modities. The general effect was to make a reduction of 10 per 
cent in the rates of June 30, 1922, except in cases where prior 
thereto and subsequent to the greneral increase of ‘August 26, 
1920, reductions had been made by that per cent or more. Gen- 
erally speaking, no rates were to be higher than 90 per cent of 
the August 26, 1920, rates, and where reductions had been made 
but not to that basis, such further reductions were required to be 
made to bring the rates to that level. 


The list of commodities, the rates on which are now under 
attack as given in Appendix 3 referred to in the letter, occu- 
pies three columns of 6-point type of the Congressional 
Record. 
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Soo Line Shows Improvement in Earnings 


Heavy Traffic Allows Better Net Than in 1922, But Net 
Much Below Pre-War Level 


an extension of the Canadian Pacific System into that 

portion of the United States to the north and north- 
west of Chicago and the Twin Cities. It is controlled by the 
Canadian Pacific through ownership of about 51 per cent of 
the outstanding common and preferred stock, and the Cana- 
dian Pacific guarantees the interest on practically all of the 
Soo Line bonds. The Soo Line is in two parts, one part be- 
ing the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie and the 
other the Wisconsin Central which is operated as the Chicago 
division, but earnings for which are reported—in the annual 
report to stockholders, at least—separately. The total mile- 
age of the system is 4,402, excluding trackage of the one 
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The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


part used by the other. The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault 
Ste. Marie portion constitutes 3,321 miles and that of the 
Wisconsin Central, 1,154, there being 73 miles used jointly. 

The Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie’s own mile- 
age includes the line from Minneapolis east to Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich.; a line north to Duluth, Minn.; a line to the 
northwest terminating at Noyes, Minn., where connection is 
made with the C. P. R.’s line to Winnipeg, Man.; a line 
to Portal, N. D., where another and third connection is 
made with the C. P. R.; a line paralleling the Canadian 
border and extending westward to Whitetail, Mont.; a line 
through Bismarck, N. D., and various branches. 

The Wisconsin Central was acquired in 1909 for the pur- 
pose principally of giving to the Soo a Chicago connection. 
Its mileage includes the line from Chicago to the Twin 
Cities; lines extending northward from this line to Superior, 
Wis.,. and to Ashland, Wis., respectively, with various 
branches, including a line into the iron district to Bessemer, 
a line to Manitowoc, Wis., etc. In 1920, the Soo acquired 
also the Wisconsin Northern extending from Neenah, Wis., 
to Wisconsin Junction, 119 miles, which line furnishes an 
additional cross link and more easterly connection with the 
Wisconsin Central line into Chicago. The Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie controls the Wisconsin Central 
by lease and also by stock ownership. It owns about 51 per 
cent of the Wisconsin Central common stock and acquired 
practically all of the preferred, exchanging therefor its 
leased line stock certificates. This preferred stock is now 
held in trust and the Soo guarantees payments of 4 per cent 
annually on the leased line certificates. 

[he Soo Line reports to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as a system. Its annual report to the stockholders, 
however, is not a system report. It does sometimes contain a 
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few system figures, it is true, but only a few. The report is, 
therefore, in two parts, one part containing the tonnage and 
operating figures of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie and the other part the like figures of the Wisconsin 
Central. This is in many respects an inconvenience to the 
analyst but, of course, has its value as indicating the relative 
earning power of the two respective parts of the system. Al- 
though they are, of course, operated as one unit, they differ 
in various important respects. The Wisconsin Central por- 
tion has by far the heaviest density of traffic. It has only 
slightly one-third the mileage of the remainder of the sys- 
tem but in 1923, for example, it carried 75 per cent as much 
traffic, measured in revenue ton-miles. This was in spite of 
its shorter haul, because the average haul on its traffic in 
1923 was 179 miles whereas that of the rest of the system 
was 202 miles. The Wisconsin Central density of traffic 
in 1923 was 1,328,291 revenue ton-miles per mile of line 
whereas that for the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie was only 599,106. 

It is the Wisconsin Central portion of the system which 
reported the heavier revenue train-load, in 1923, 583 tons 
as compared with 485 for the rest of the system, and the 
heavier car load, 23.02 as compared with 22.87. The rev- 
enue per ton per mile for the Wisconsin Central in 1923 was 
1.024 cents. That for the other 3,000 miles of the Soo Line 
system was 1.105 cents. It is of special interest that the 
revenue per ton-mile of the Wisconsin Central in 1923 was 
54.5 per cent over the average return at which it moved its 
traffic in 1924. The M., St. P. & S. S. M. revenue per ton 
per mile showed an increase over the 1914 figure of but 
40.5 per cent. 

Both portions of the Soo Line carry a substantial tonnage 
of lumber and both a substantial volume of iron ore. Neither 
carry a very large amount of coal. In 1923, the iron ore 
tonnage on the Wisconsin Central totaled 1,707,879 tons and 
constituted 20.06 per cent of the total tonnage. The iron 
ore tonnage on the remainder of the system totaled 1,734,418 
and was 17.59 per cent of the total tonnage. Products of 
forests in each case made up over one-quarter of the total 
tonnage. Neither portion of the system carries what could 
properly be called a large volume of manufactured products. 
The Chicago division carries only a comparatively small 
volume of agricultural products. Agricultural products, how- 
ever, make up an important proportion of the total tonnage 
of the rest of the system, in 1923, amounting to about 20 
per cent. The tonnage of wheat in 1923 on the M., St. P. 
& S. S. M. portion of the system amounted to 10.45 per 
cent of the total revenue tonnage. Because of the manner of 
reporting separate figures in this way, analysis of them is 
somewhat involved. It should be apparent, however, that 
lumber and iron ore constitute an important part of the total 
traffic of the Soo Lines taken as a whole and it has been noted 
that this is not the case with coal. Iron ore is at best a fickle 
sort of traffic because of the extreme variations in its volume 
as between prosperous and poor years. From the standpoint 
of its large tonnage of agricultural products, the Soo has 
one advantage that various of its neighbors in the northwest 
lack. That is the extent to which diversification of farming 
has long since ruled in a large part of the agricultural area 
which it serves. Wisconsin, in particular, is one of the coun- 
try’s leading centers for the production of dairy products. 

The Soo Line is not as prosperous today as it was prior to 
the period of federal control. In 1923, it handled a heavy 




































































traffic, although not as heavy as in various preceding years. 
The revenue tons of the system in 1923 exceeded those of 
any previous year but the revenue ton-miles of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie proper were not quite 
as great as in 1916 or 1920. The Wisconsin Central rev- 
enue ton-miles were not as great as in 1917. Comparison 
with 1918 is prevented because figures for that year have 
not been given in the annual reports to stockholders. 


Pre-War Earnings Basis Not Restored 


In 1923, the Soo Line, taken now as a system instead of as 
two separate units, carried 12.8 per cent more revenue ton- 
miles than in 1922. Lower rates than those applying in the 
preceding year caused this to be translated into an increase in 
freight revenues of but 5.8 per cent. The freight revenue for 
the system was $37,604,190 and the increase over 1922 was 
$2,074,668. The first six months were more prosperous 
than the latter half of the year. The freight revenue for the 
first half of 1923 was $4,088,033 in excess of that for the 
comparable part of 1922 whereas lessening activity in the 
second half of the year produced revenues $2,015,365 less 
than in the second half of 1922. The total revenues for the 
system were $49,345,337, of which $28,957,095 was supplied 
by the Soo Line itself and $20,388,242 by the Chicago 
division. ‘These revenues were about 4% per cent in excess 
of those of 1922. ‘Total operating expenses for the system 
were $37,615,134, and there was an increase over 1922 of 
about 3 per cent. ‘There was a decrease in maintenance of 
way expenses and an increase of $1,356,204 or 18.55 per 
cent in maintenance of equipment attributed to catching up 
on deferred work resulting from the shop strike of 1922. 
Transportation expenses increased $191,231 or less than 
1 per cent, notwithstanding the increase of 12.8 per cent in 
revenue ton-miles. The ratio of transportation expenses to 
revenues was still high. It was 41.10 per cent. This com- 
pared with 42.65 per cent in 1922. It was the lowest ratio 
since 1917. The operating ratio for the system was 76. This 
was the lowest since 1917. Prior to the war the system used 
to operate at a ratio ranging nearer 65. In 1917 the ratio 
was only 56. 


Dividend Situation 


Figures for Soo Line corporate net are available in various 
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was $1,241,429, for the Wisconsin Central or Chicag: 
division $433,563, a total of $1,674,992. This total com 
pared with $995,416 in 1922. The Soo used to yield ver 
much greater net earnings than this, a figure of approxi 
mately $5,000,000 being the usual return. In the Soo’s bes‘ 
year, that ended June 30, 1916, the net was $8,226,434. Up 
to 1921 the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie paid 
dividends of 7 per cent on both its common and preferred 
stock. There is a provision in the company’s articles of 
consolidation that after the preferred and common stock 
shall have received 7 per cent each from the earnings of 
any year all further dividends shall be equal on both issues. 
In March, 1922, and again in December, 1922, the directors 
declared semi-annual. dividends of 2 per cent on each issue, 
these dividends being declared out of surplus earnings in the 
years from 1909 to 1919. Certain holders of preferred stock 
sought to enjoin this procedure on the ground that the 
preferred stock was entitled to the first 7 per cent in any 
year before any dividends were paid on the common stock, 
regardless of the source from which they were paid. The 
ensuing litigation was finally carried to the Supreme Court 
which, last October, declined to review the decision of the 
Court of Appeals at St. Louis in May in favor of the com- 
pany’s action. The dividends were accordingly paid last 
October. 

The Wisconsin Central has paid no dividends on its com- 
mon stock. Up to 1922 the preferred stock held in trust 
received dividends of 4 per cent but no dividends have been 
paid since. 


Additions and Betterments 


During a period of about 15 years, terminating in 1921 
with the acquisition of the Wisconsin Northern, the Soo Line 
carried on a large program of new construction which in- 
creased its mileage from 1,453 in 1903 to 3,321 at present, 
excluding the 1,155 of the Chicago division. Comparison 
of expenditures for capital improvement in recent years with 
those in the years in which these extensions were being made 
suffers, therefore, because of the large amounts of money 
spent at that time. Even outside of this fact, capital ex- 
penditures in 1924, however, were not large. New equipment 
received in 1923 consisted of 1,000 box cars, 250 gondola 
cars, 8 passenger train cars and 6 Pacific type locomotives. 





forms. Net after charges for the Soo Line itself in 1923 There were 1,645 cars rebuilt. 
MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. MARIE OPERATING RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1914 TO 1923 
(Exctuptnc Wisconsin CENTRAL) 

Year Aver- Revenue Revenue, Revenue, Total Total Net Net 
ended Revenue, Revenue, age perton-mile, train car operating operating operating Operating after 
June 30 Mileage tons ton-miles haul cents load load revenues expenses revenue ratio charges 
ne 3,042 7,203,034 1,620,175,000 225 0.787 404 18.29 $18,717,689 $12,209,228 $6,508,462 65.2 $2,853,502 
a 7,312,385 1,525,833,000 208 0.824 396 17.89 17,817,855 11,059,594 6,758,261 62.1 2,974,004 
1916.. 3,169 9,322,849 2,182,326,000 234 0.773 463 20.41 22,804,825 12,160,318 10,644,507 53.3 6,169,576 

Year 

ended 

Dec. 31 . 

1916. .. 3,169 9,220,527 1,998,303,000 217 0.780 460 20.07 21,576,320. 12,058,145 9,518,176 55.9 5,258,595 
1917 3,138 9,580,733 1,976,141,000 206 0.747 466 21.37 20,726,280 14,094,790 6,631,511 68.0 2,746,430 
1918 3172 . ° . ° 7 . 22,111,666 18,514,082 3,597,584 83.7 3,213,131 
1919..... 3,172 8,612,781 1,805,062,000 210 1.010 445 20.52 25,149,195 20,966,448 4,182,747 83.4 3,819,779 
1920 ae 3,184 9,310,850 1,998,783,000 215 1.078 480 21.88 29,797,513 27,210,798 2,586,715 91.3 3,084,613 
| Seow 3,318 6,486,214 1,431,020,000 221 1.338 421 20.89 26,185,804 24,325,915 1,859,888 92.9 —3,472,158 
1922... | «3°322 8'393-798 — 1.806.380.000 215 1.180 446 21.13 28,266,940 21,777,900 6,489,040 77.0 499,046 
> er 3,321 9,861,041 1,990,015,000 202 1.105 485 22.87 28,957,095 21,889,105 7,067,990 75.6 1,241,429 

*Figures not published in annual reports. 
WISCONSIN CENTRAL (SOO LINE, CHICAGO DIVISION) OPERATING RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1914 TO 1923 

Year Aver- Revenue Revenue, Revenue, Total Total Net Net 
ended Revenue, Revenue, age perton-mile, train car operating operating operating Operating after 
June 30 Mileage tons ton-miles haul cents load load revenues expenses revenue ratio charges 
BOBS ccccves 1,120 6,442,420 1,150,251,000 179 0.663 464 18.87 $10,588,533 $7,145,031 $3,443,502 67.5 $517,696 
| 1,120 6,038,588 1,038,477,000 72 0.697 456 17.95 9,945,370 6,751,780 3,193,590 67.9 136,732 
BeeGcvceccce Sua 7,535,525 1,356,768,000 180 0.868 539 20.24 12,205,239 6,920,750 5,284,489 56.7 2,056,858 

Year 

ended 

Dec. 31 
er 1,126 7,853,185 1,439,774,000 183 0.682 547 20.37 12,895,764 7,183,447 5,712,317 55.7 2,512,463 
Deerecéoeds * ee 7,563,115 1,635,228,000 216 0.648 564 22.27 13,814,211 8,870,024 4,944,187 64.2 1,682,009 
Ls 1,021 = ° ” - 3 ” 13,883,627 11,176,526 2,707,101 80.5 1,045,031 
Seewviedsees 1,022 7,012,172 1,414,259,000 202 0.947 507 21.82 17,512,400 13,620,439 3,891,961 77.8 1,518,636 
BOBO cc ccece 1,125 7,292,194 1,386,675,000 190 1.028 498 22.38 19,365,283 17,397,545 1,967,738 89.8 327,958 
Bees ccccece 1,126 5,486,077 998,266,000 182 1.196 470 21.26 16,559,636 15,429,484 1,130,152 93.1 —2,765,515 
Becsccess Been 7,289,975 1,308,849,000 180 1.086 541 22.72 18,840,165 14,664,951 4,175,214 77.8 496,370 
| or 1,155 8,511,880 1,525,117,000 179 1.024 583 23.02 20,388,242 15,726,030 4,662,212 77.1 433,563 


*Figures not published in annual reports. 
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Congress Votes to Adjourn on June 7 


Session to Be Concluded Without Action on Rate-Making 


or Labor Sections of Transportation Act 


HE FIRST SESSION of the sixty-eighth Congress, which 
was convened in December with many threats and 
perhaps a fairly widespread general belief that rail- 

road legislation was to be the main issue before it or at least 
to occupy a large share of its attention, is to be adjourned 
on Saturday, June 7, at 7:00 p. m., without even a vote 
on the important amendments to the Transportation Act 
which have been advocated by the radical-progressive ele- 


ment. None of the numerous bills to repeal or amend sec-. 


tion 15a have even been reported from committee. The 
Howell-Barkley railroad labor bill, which was taken from 
the hands of the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce because it had failed to take action on it in 30 days, 
was withdrawn from consideration in the House before it 
had even been reported out of the Senate committee. Hear- 
ings on section 15a before the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce were concluded about a month ago but the 
committee has taken no action toward reporting out a bill 
on the subject and the House committee had not completed 
its hearings on the subject when the resolution fixing the 
date for adjournment was adopted, while some of the most 
radical bills affecting section 15a, such as the LaFollette, 
Brookhart and Dill bills in the Senate and the Huddleston 
bill in the House, received no special or individual considera- 
tion at the hands of either committee. Bills introduced at 
this session, however, will still be before Congress at the 
session which begins in December and some of the bills 
which have passed one house but not the other at this session 
have a chance of being passed by the other house at the 
next session. Approximately two hundred railroad bills have 
been introduced at this session of Congress but except during 
a period of about two weeks there has been comparatively 
little discussion of railroad legislation on the floor of the 
Senate or the House and comparatively little active interest 
has been displayed in the railroad bills at the committee 
meetings and hearings except by a very few members. In 
the Senate committee particularly only three or four members 
were present during most of the time of the hearings. 

The concurrent resolution providing for adjournment on 
June 7, the date which congressional leaders have had in 
mind for some time, was adopted by the House on Monday 
by a vote of 221 to 157 and by the Senate on Tuesday by a 
vote of 53 to 36. An effort to block the adjournment plan, 
or at least to make a record to that effect, was instituted by 
Senator LaFollette, who has recently returned to Washington 
after a long absence on account of illness, and who introduced 
as a substitute for the House resolution one providing for 
an adjournment only from June 7 to July 7. This was voted 
down after some debate by a vote of 52 to 36. The resolu- 
tion began with a preamble reciting “the alarming conditions 
in the agricultural states” and provided that when Congress 
should reconvene on July 7 the two houses should proceed 
to consider and vote upon the following measures in the 
order named: (1) Emergency legislation for the relief of 
igriculture; (2) the Howell-Barkley bill; (3) amendment 
oi the rate-making sections of the Transportation Act, and 
(+) reclamation relief legislation. 

'p to Wednesday night no general railroad bill had been 
passed by both houses of Congress, although some bills of 
special interest had been passed, such as that providing for 
the Northern Pacific land grant investigation and the bill to 

‘rtain the cost to the Southern Pacific of controlling the 
break in the Colorado river seventeen years ago, and several 

s which had passed either the Senate or the House but 
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not both still had some chance of going through before ad- 
journment. The House committee at a meeting on Tuesday 
voted to discontinue its hearings on section 15a and also not 
to report out the bill to abolish the Pullman surcharge, which 
had been passed in the Senate. 

As we go to press the Senate had passed all the railroad bills 
which had been reported by its committee, with the excep- 
tion of the Gooding propaganda resolution, and the locomo- 
tive inspection bill, which the committee reported on Wed- 
nesday, but the two steel car bills, the Pullman surcharge bill, 
the Gooding fourth section bill, the bill to extend the time for 
filing overcharge claims, and the Smith rate resolution had 
not been taken up in the House. The Gooding propaganda 
resolution is a Senate resolution that does not require action 
by the House. The House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce had favorably reported a bill similar to 
the Senate bill on overcharge claims and a substitute for the ' 
Smith resolution as a part of the Hoch resolution, which it 
was expected would be passed. The House had passed the 
bill to increase the number of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion locomotive inspectors, and a bill to provide a federal 
statute dealing with freight pilfering, which the Senate com- 
mittee had voted not to report. The House labor committee 
had also reported a bill to prohibit the transportation of 
strikebreakers without notifying them that a strike is in 
progress at the point of destination but it had been ob- 
jected to when it came up on the consent calendar of the 
House on Monday. 


Barkley Labor Bill Withdrawn 


Just before the adoption of the adjournment resolution 
in the House on Monday the Barkley railroad labor bill was 
withdrawn from consideration by its sponsor, Representa- 
tive Barkley, who said it was evident that the same tactics 
on the part of the administration forces which had retarded 
the measure before could prevent its passage; and that he 
considered it preferable to save the time for the passage of 
urgent measures on the consent and suspension calendars, 
which come up only on alternate Mondays, and which would 
otherwise be lost for this session if Congress adjourned on 
Saturday. If Congress does not adjourn, he said, the rail- 
road labor bill will retain its present status on the calendar 
without prejudice during the remainder of this session; and 
if it does adjourn, it will retain its status on the calendar 
during the December session until acted upon. At that time 
the similar Howell bill in the Senate had not yet emerged 
from the committee that had held hearings on it, although 
a favorable report on the bill with an amendment which 
was still to be drafted had been voted by the committee on 
May 31. Representative Barkley expressed no doubt of 
having sufficient votes to pass the bill if it could be brought 
to a vote, but unless the vote were reached during the day . 
it would lose its privileged status for another two weeks, and 
the opinion has been expressed in many quarters that there 
would be less votes for the bill itself than there have been 
during the parliamentary struggle for its consideration. Mr. 
Barkley in his statement bitterly denounced the obstructive 
tactics which had been used against the bill, saying that on 
24 roll calls during two days’ consideration of the bill “a 
substantial majority of the membership of the House on 
every roll-call demonstrated its desire to consider and pass 
the bill” and that “meantime the most vicious form of wilful? 
misrepresentation” and “expensive propaganda” had been 
scattered through the country regarding the provisions of the 
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bill. Although he had introduced a resolution on May 27 
asking a special rule for the consideration of the bill and 
providing for a vote on it, and had written to the chairman of 
the rules committee asking for a hearing, he said he had not 
been accorded either a hearing or a reply. “We are there- 
fore confronted,” he said, “with a choice of consuming this 
day in. an effort to pass the railroad bill or giving away 
temporarily for the purpose of allowing other meritorious 
bills that can pass to be considered.” 


Labor Bill Amended by Senate Committee 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce on May 31, 
immediately after the return of Senator LaFollette to Wash- 
ington, voted to report out the Howell bill favorably but 
with an amendment to be drafted by a sub-committee com- 
posed of Senators Couzens, Gooding, Dill, Cummins and 
Howell, in place of the amendment proposed by Senator 
Howell and recommended in the report of the sub-committee, 
which would have authorized the President to order the insti- 
tution of receivership proceedings in case of an emergency 
threatened by a strike. This amendment had been vigorously 
opposed by the representatives of the labor organizations 
that had originated the bill. The amendment proposed in 
its place would authorize the President in case of a threatened 
emergency to appoint a fact-finding board of five to make a 
public report on the issues involved in a controversy. The 
bill was reported by a vote of nine to three, those voting 
for it being Senators LaFollette, Couzens, Gooding, Howell, 
Pittman, Dill, Wheeler, Mayfield and Smith, while Senators 
Watson, Elkins and Fess voted against it. 

The report of the sub-committee including the Howell 
receivership amendment had been considered at two previous 
meetings of the committee without action and a delegation of 
representatives of the labor organizations had called on 
Chairman Smith to express their disapproval of the Howell 
amendment. Their reasons as expressed at that time were 
not made public but “Labor,” the paper published by the 
railroad labor organizations, stated in its issue of May 31, 
that “objection is raised to only one amendment, and that 
clothes the President with authority to ask for a receivership 
for any railroad seriously affected by a lockout or strike. 
The supporters of the bill feel this provision is unnecessarily 
drastic and in practice might lead to embarrassing complica- 
tions. It will probably be eliminated either by the full com- 
mittee or during the discussion in the Senate.” 


Hines Opposes Repeal of 15a 


Walker D. Hines, former director general of railroads, 
testifying before the House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce on May 29 at the request of the committee, said that 
the repeal of section 15a would be a long step in the direction 
of government operation, or, as an intermediate step, toward 
a policy of subsidization of the railroads, because, he said, 
if adequate revenues are not produced by the rates they must 
be provided in some way by taxation. A repeal, he said, 
would not reduce the cost of operation by a dollar but would 
amount simply to a declaration that rates ought not to be 
sufficient to meet the cost of service, which would leave only 
the alternative of finding some other way of meeting the cost. 
An analysis of the objections to séction 15a, he said, show 
that they are either based on mistaken ideas of the facts in 
the situation or represent attacks on the principle that rates 
should be adequate to meet the cost of service which would 
still apply even if 15a were repealed. The policy represented 
by the section, in his opinion, is absolutely indispensable to 
the success of private operation because the cost of railroad 
service has to be paid for in some way—if not in adequate 
revenues, then in the form of bad service and ultimately by 
taxation either through subsidization or government opera- 
tion. 

rhe great problem of the cost of railroad operation is going 
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to be before the country no matter what is done with section 
15a, Mr. Hines said, and the only sound way to deal with it 
is through comprehensive treatment and a concentrated sense 
of responsibility which is provided by 15a. He also pointed 
out the importance of a stable policy of railroad regulation 
and he urged that 15a be given a further trial through a 
series of normal years, of which 1923 was the first since 
the law was passed. 

Mr. Hines outlined the results of the policy of rate regula- 
tion under the former law as it was administered prior to 
the war, saying that as a result of the long experience of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in administering a correc- 
tive and restrictive law it had become disposed to resolve 
all doubts against increases in rates, so that there was a steady 
tendency for rates to fall behind in relation to cost of opera- 
tion and the credit of the railroads was impaired. During 
the period of federal control there was a question whether the 
cost of transportation should be met fully out of revenues or 
in part by taxation, but it was evident that the return of the 
roads to private operation under the former policy of nega- 
tive regulation was out of the question and that private opera- 
tion would be hopeless of success if the roads were returned 
without a constructive policy of regulation. It was pretty 
well agreed, he said, that private operation is best for the 
country, although in his opinion the experiences of federal 
control form no argument for or against government owner- 
ship. 

Section 15a, Mr. Hines said, represents the application of 
the budget system to the regulation of railway rates. If we 
are to have successful private operation it must be some- 
body’s business to see that the revenues are not so low as to 
make private operation impossible. Under the old law this 
was nobody’s business and the commission in deciding an 
individual rate case had no affirmative duty to consider the 
entire situation comprehensively, with the result that rates 
were gradually “nibbled” down. Now the commission has 
a comprehensive responsibility. 

Replying to the contention that section 15a gives the rich 
roads too much because they are allowed to keep half of their 
excess above 6 per cent Mr. Hines pointed out that prior to 
the Transportation Act it had never been believed possible 
to fix rates on the basis of the condition of the most pros- 
perous roads but the commission had been forced to base 
rates on the condition of the average roads and the rich 
roads had kept their entire excess. Now they may only retain 
one-half of the excess, but if rates were to be put down to 
the lowest point that would be constitutional for the rich 
roads the result would be absolutely destructive of the poor 
roads and the transportation system as a whole. 

Referring to the claim that section 15a promotes extrava- 
gance in expenditures Mr. Hines said that 15a has made no 
change in that respect except to give the commission power 
to scrutinize the operating expenses more than ever before, 
and that it by no means produces a “cost-plus” arrangement, 
because even after the commission has made rates intended 
to produce a return of 534 per cent for all roads that means 
nothing to the individual road unless it can develop traffic 
and control its expenses. What the individual road earns 
depends on its own ability to get traffic and operate with 
efficiency. No road can be so sure at the beginning of a 
year that it is going to earn enough to be subject to re- 
capture that it can afford not to be careful and try to keep 
all it can, and the opportunity to retain one-half of the 
excess should remove any tendency to extravagance. He also 
pointed out that at present there is hardly a road that con- 
cedes that it has anything to recapture and until the com- 
mission determines the values the companies have every 
inducement to make all the net they can because they believe 
that the valuation will be such as to allow them to retain 
it. He thought, however, that the valuations made by the 

commission would be such that the recapture fund would 
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eventually reach proportions that would enable it to serve 
a useful purpose. 

Commissioner Esch had again testified before the com- 
mittee on May 28 and 30 and John E. Benton, general 
solicitor of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners, testified in favor of a repeal of 
section 15a on May 31. Mr. Esch’s testimony consisted of 
replies to miscellaneous questions by members of the commit- 
tee, particularly Representatives Huddleston and Shallen- 
berger, who sought to bring out instances of what they point 
to as the evil effects of the law. Mr. Esch said that the 
terms of the Huddleston bill, ordering a restoration of the 
rates in effect prior to Ex Parte 74 subject to such action 
as the commission might take thereafter under the provisions 
of the old law, would reduce the net income of the roads by 
over $200,000,000 and on the basis of last year’s results 
would leave them with a net of only about $200,000,000. 
Mr. Shallenberger, in his questioning of Mr. Esch, Mr. 
Hines and Mr. Benton, took the position that a reduction of 
rates would not have that effect, because he said the increase 
made in August, 1920, was the cause of the slump in traffic 
which followed in 1921 and the increase in traffic in 1923 
in his opinion resulted from the general reduction ordered 
by the commission in 1922. 

Mr. Benton asked permission to file with the committee a 
copy of the statement he had made before the Senate com- 
mittee in opposition to section 15a but he was questioned at 
length by various members of the committee and asked to 
return on June 4. He apparently had some difficulty in giv- 
ing the affirmative answers desired by Representatives 
Huddleston and Shallenberger, who agreed with him that 15a 
ought to be repealed, because he would not assent to all the 
statements of fact included in their questions. He said he 
had no doubt that a reduction in rates would increase traffic 
in some lines but not in others because many rates are now 
down to a reasonable basis and he said he thought the 
passage or repeal of 15a had no relation to the question of 
government ownership. 

His objection to 15a was largely based on the contention 
that it unduly restricts the commission in its handling of 
rate questions and that it allows the more prosperous roads 
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a return based on the valuations of the weaker roads without 
taking care of the situation of the weak roads. Chairman 
Winslow pressed him for any evidence that the weak roads 
are opposing 15a. He said he knew of no roads that are 
opposing it but that the short lines are taking their cue from 
the big roads. Mr. Benton admitted that a considerable in- 
crease in rates was necessary in 1920 but said that the opera- 
tion of the law is preventing the commission from acting as it 
might otherwise have done on complaints asking reductions 
in rates. 
Miscellaneous Bills 


The Senate committee on May 28 voted an unfavorable 
report on the Dyer bill, H. R. 4168, to provide a federal 
statute against pilfering of freight. This was opposed on 
the ground that it would tend to greatly increase the already 
serious congestion of the federal courts. 

The Senate on May 28 passed the bill which had been 
passed by the House to create a government corporation to 
take over the operation of the government-owned inland 
waterway lines. 

Both the Senate and the House have adopted the con- 
ference report on the bill providing for an investigation of 
the Northern Pacific land grants. 

Both Houses of Congress have passed and the President 
has signed the bill to confer jurisdiction on the Court of 
Claims to ascertain the cost to the Southern Pacific of clos- 
ing and controlling the break in the Colorado river from 
December 1, 1906, to November 30, 1907, at the request of 
President Roosevelt and to render judgment therefor. 

The Senate on May 31 passed the bill introduced by 
Senator McCormick of Illinois to authorize the secretary of 
war to close a bend in the Chicago river when the city of 
Chicago has constructed a new channel to straighten the 
river. 

The House on June 2 passed the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Cooper of Ohio, H. R. 8578, providing for 15 
additional locomotive inspectors for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and an increase in the salary of the chief 
inspector to $6,000, the salaries of the assistant chief inspec- 
tors to $5,000, and those of the inspectors to $3,600. 
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The Superintendent’s Part in Fuel Saving’ 


Reduce Losses Through Delays—Supervise Telegraph 
Operators—Officers Should Ride Trains 


By D. F. Stevens 


General Superintendent, Baltimore & Ohio 


railroad that I am now connected with and was put in the 

fuel conservation department under W. L. Robinson. I 
knew nothing whatever about the work I was expected to do, 
and was told at that time that that was the reason I was 
put there. I had an opportunity for approximately a year, 
to study conditions as I saw them and was impressed then, 
and that impression has never left me, that the field of fuel 
conservation from the standpoint of the operating man has 
scarcely been surface scratched. 

The problem of fuel conservation is so immediately inter- 
woven with other factors of railroad operation that considera- 
tion must be given to the other factors when studying fuel 
conservation. While much has been done in the way of 
directing the attention of the operating officer to this big 
problem, I am fearful that, as far as he is concerned, it is 
questionable whether he is not being surrounded by so much 
technical data that he loses sight of the big, outstanding 
feature, namely, the amount of fuel necessary to transport 
one ton one mile. 

Different railroads have different methods of operating 
a railroad division but I shall deal only with the railroad 
which is operating under divisional organization. 

It has very aptly been said that 90 per cent of the resultant 
impression of a railroad journey depends upon the character 
of the start and this is most particularly true of the case of 
a freight train with which I shall deal. 

The enginehouse foreman has completed his work on the 
locomotive, given it over to the transportation department 
and it is now presumably ready to start.on its trip. Let us 
see whether it is or not. 

We will assume that the yardmaster has now called the 
locomotive two hours after its OK figure, and the time has 
come for it to be placed on the ready track for dispatchment. 
The crew has arrived and it is suddenly discovered that the 
mechanical stoker is not properly functioning. Men are 
hurried over from the shops, a foreman takes charge of the 
work and it is discovered that a job that should have been 
done in the enginehouse was forgotten. The locomotive is 
then ready again to go to its train and it is found that the 
supply boy has neglected to put a red lantern, a scoop shovel, 
a water jug, or some necessary tool in the tool box. The 
missing tool is supplied from the store room and we are ready 
again. Does the track which leads from the ready track to 
the track in the train yard from whence we are to take our 
train, locate properly or do we back the locomotive down a 
half mile across one or two switching leads to reach the 
train? If we do, does the yardmaster back the switch engine 
in to let you by or does he finish switching the remaining 
cut that the switch engine has hold of? 

We have backed on to our train now, coupled up the air, 
and are making our test. At this particular point I want to 
urge strongly that any railroad which has not equipped itself 
with the necessary appurtenances for testing the air on trains 
before the locomotive is called, put this very necessary appli- 
ance in their yards, as it is a valuable adjunct in dispatch- 
ing trains on time. 


I THE SPRING OF 1914 I accepted employment with the 
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Where do you keep the bills that the outbound conductor 
must have before the train leaves? Are they at an office 
at the head of the track, does he have to walk a half mile 
to get them or are they brought to him? Are the wheel 
reports made in the yard office and handed to him with the 
bills or does he make them after he leaves the terminal? 
Who is charged with the definite responsibility of seeing that 
all members of the crew are there on time or do we suddenly 
wake up when the time for departure of the train arrives and 
find that the head end brakeman has failed to show up? 


When the train was called did the yardmaster give con- 
sideration as to whether the train could move or not when it 
was all ready to go or do we wait 20 or 30 minutes for a 
superior class train to pass or arrive? At this point I want 
to call attention to the great necessity that exists for properly 
scheduling freight trains out of terminals. Under normal 
conditions the number of freight trains moving covering 
limited periods runs approximately the same every day and 
there are certain hours in the day when trains can be dis- 
patched without meeting with interference either in getting 
out of the yard or on the road to the extent that they meet 
at other times and it is here that it is well for the superin- 
tendent to sit down with his terminal man and figure out 
what these dispatchment times for freight trains should be 
and not permit trains to be called in a haphazard manner 
at the discretion of some crew dispatcher who has no knowl- 
edge of the importance of such matters. 

The railroad with which I am connected, has, I believe, 
been more or less a pioneer in the introduction, growth and 
advancement of what is known among railroad men as. the 
“main tracker.” We have on the Baltimore & Ohio a system 
of classifications from originating points that makes it en- 
tirely possible for a freight train to move 1,000 miles without 
pulling a pin except in the change of engines and cabooses 
enroute and to my mind this has been one of the greatest 
economic factors and forces that has been added to our trans- 
portation problem in the last 25 years. Some of the yards 
that I am familiar with have suffered more or less with con- 
gestion for the last 10 years and have been relieved to the 
extent that not only has congestion disappeared but expendi- 
tures of money that were contemplated for additions to these 
yards have been found unnecessary. 

In this connection, the establishment of such a system can- 
not be left to any set of men but must be placed in the hands 
of one man with a definite authority to carry the plan through 
without interference with the general plan by the inter- 
mediates. Terminal men will not do advance switchin: 
unless they are forced to, their idea being simply to put th 
train out to the next yard and let it take care of itself. 

From the time the train is ready to pull till the time i‘ 
relieved at the other end of the line, its movement is gov- 
erned almost entirely by a train dispatcher located proba 
at a considerable distance from where the train is movi 
Does he know and has he been made familiar with the c 
ditions that are to surround the movement of the train? 
other words, have you seen that he is given a consist? D 
he know whether the train has any intermediate work to 
or are you starting the train out blind and expecting |! 
to guess? He has meeting and passing points in his m 
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and is figuring possibly hours ahead and for good operation 
it is essential that he should know these things. 

In countries where it is necessary to consider varying ton- 
nage ratings with varying weather conditions, there should be 
a definite responsibility as to the placing of these ratings in 
the terminal men’s hands on instructions from the chief train 
dispatcher so that we will not have overloaded trains on the 
railroad during bad weather. 

In getting out of a yard I always advocate a short block 
whether it be manual or automatic signal territory so that the 
superior class train moving ahead can clear the block quickly 
for the movement of the slower trains. 

Leaving the terminal, look at the coal pile and see how 
much you have used before you have pulled one ton one foot 
and I believe it will impress you with the necessity of caring 
for some of the things I have mentioned. 

The frequency and location of telegraph offices in manual 
block territory or of signals in automatic territory, I realize, 
are in a large measure governed by the density of traffic but 
let me strongly urge that if we err, we should do so in the 
direction of having too many. ‘Too frequently we save a 
telegraph operator on the payroll and pay many times over 
in wages and fuel, due to lack of understanding of the im- 
portance of this factor. I think that generally, railroads 
are commencing to see the necessity for the use of the grade 
signal in an effort to avoid the stopping of freight trains and, 
wherever local conditions will permit, they should be placed 
so as to allow the train to continue to move. A study made 
two years ago on our road, at a certain point, developed the 
fact that it cost $5.22 to stop a tonnage freight train. While 
the matter of the use of electrically controlled outlying 
switches is still more or less in its infancy, I believe that 
ultimately it will be developed to the point where it will be 
considered a crime to stop a train to take or leave a siding 
and the same advancement will be made in this respect that 
we have made in doing away with the 31 order by the sub- 
stitution and extension of the use of the 19 order. 

While it is good practice generally to locate passing sidings 
in relation to the mileage between them, thought should be 
given to the grade locations as well. Much fuel is lost in 
starting trains on an uphill grade from a passing siding, 
particularly when a switch is to be opened or closed before 
or afterwards. The length of the passing siding is a matter 
of serious consideration. In my own territory within the 
last year a condition developed where, because of the growth 
in train length a side track that formerly held two tonnage 
freight trains would only hold one and, as a result, when two 
freight trains were in this vicinity and it was necessary to 
take siding, one of them was held back six miles. It is 
needless to state that we extended this siding promptly, at a 
very small expense and the wisdom of the action was im- 
mediately apparent. 

One of the officers on a division to whom, I believe, little 
thought is given as a fuel conservation man but who, I have 
always felt, should be one of the biggest helps we have, is the 
division operator. How often have we seen tonnage freight 
trains stopped or slowed down by the failure of a block opera- 
tor to be alert. On the various divisions that I have served 
{ ind that this varies directly with the activity of the division 
operator and fuel can be wasted very fast where this im- 

rtant matter is not watched carefully. Attention must also 

given by the train dispatchers to the locations in which 
ey place their train orders or messages. It is not good 
eration to put them out at points of high speed where 
rains must reduce speed to get them. There are on all 
visions certain places where it is easier to do this and with 
‘ess fuel loss than at other places and train dispatchers and 
erators should be made familiar with this phase of fuel 
mservation. 
The superintendent who is successful in conserving fuel 
rough better train operation must have one policy for his 
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terminal men that must be definitely understood and carried 


out in all cases and that is this. Where a freight train is 
moving through a terminal yard, the yard people must be 
aware, first, that it is to move through, and second, they must 
make their yard movements subservient to the road move- 
ment. I cannot too strongly impress this fact. 

How many of us, in an effort to better handle our freight 
trains have been riding over the railroad at a time when we 
thought we were doing a good job and have struck a flag? 
What did we find but that the local freight train with his 
head end cut off, was down in the yard, with either no knowl- 
edge of our movement (a dispatcher’s failure) or a disregard 
of our rights to move, and that he casually and slowly com- 
pleted his work and then pulled his train in a siding, some- 
thing that he might have done 30 minutes before? The fuel 
that we have wasted as a result, is gone and will not be 
recovered. 


Eliminating Road Delays 


Work trains are a necessary evil and the property cannot 
be maintained without them. However, I do not feel that 
a work train is privileged to occupy the main track to the 
exclusion of proper movement of freight trains. I believe 
that much time of the work train and much time to the 
through trains can be saved where the work train is doing 
work such as loading rail, ditching, etc., if they have a tele- 
graph operator with them so that they can clear the through 
trains without the necessity of stopping them, with conse- 
quent delays and fuel losses. Of the employees on the rail- 
road, one who probably gets less information as to what is 
going on on the railroad than any other is the maintenance 
of way employee and in the big divisional business his rela- 
tionship to fuel saving is sometimes lost sight of. In his out- 
lying situation he has little knowledge of the train move- 
ments and the operator or dispatcher who sees that he is given 
everything possible when he leaves in the morning or at noon 
and who sends little notes out to him calling his attention 
to what is coming is the operator who is helpful in the fuel 
conservation game and here again comes the question of the 
value of an effective division operator. The maintenance of 
way men, whenever laying rail, should always have an opera- 
tor with their gang. 

One of the causes of train delays and fuel loss, particularly 
in the eastern section of the country where the density of 
traffic and population is great, is the loss due to the stopping 
of trains at railroad grade crossings. Of course, the ultimate 
cure for this is the elimination of the crossing, either by over- 
head or undergrade. This is not always possible but it is 
possible to place only high-grade operators at these points in 
the interlocking towers and to exercise close supervision over 
them. 

I think possibly that less thought than the matter deserves 
has been given in a constructive way to the proper location of 
water and coaling stations. I have in mind places where 
passenger trains stop at a station platform, then have to pull 
up 150 ft. in order to take water. I have in mind coaling 
stations where, when the engine is under the coal chute, the 
rear end of the train is hanging over an interlocking plant, 
tying up the entire operation for every other moving train. 
I have in mind points where the water station is a quarter of 
a mile from the coaling station and requires a second move 
when by a little thought arrangements could have been made 
so that the two things could be done at once. Many of these 
matters are the result of old conditions that possibly the 
superintendent is not responsible for but he can bring these 
to the attention of his superior officers from time to time and 
as the money is available they will be taken care of. 

What sort of a check have we to know what our division 
operating officers are doing? I am a great advocate of the 
frequent riding of freight trains by division officers and by 
that I don’t mean simply getting on and riding one station 
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and getting off. I have in mind a division which has a high 
standing in fuel conservation where one of the definite, fixed 
policies of the superintendent of that division is that first, 
the staff officers will ride freight trains frequently, and sec- 
ond, that when they do so they will check the engine at its 
initial terminal and ride it through to its final terminal. I 
saw one of his officers recently get off a train at a terminal 
and he had seventeen pages of notes in his book of irregu- 
larities and in fairness to that division I will say that 
the notes were not excessive. After meeting the conditions 
I have described above, we are now approaching our final 
terminal. What conditions do we encounter? Does the man 
in charge of that terminal know that we are close; does he 
know what our train consists of and has he made proper 
arrangements for our reception? Are the switchmen, if there 
are any, or operators at the head-in switch in the yard, 
acquainted with the fact that we are coming? Does the 
yardmaster know what time we will be there; has he a track 
ready to take us in on or do we pull up to the entrance of 
the yard and lie there and lose time that we have struggled for 
a hundred and twenty-five miles to make up? These are 
matters that are entirely under the jurisdiction of the super- 
intendent and his interest in them may make or break a rail- 
road. 

At this particular point I just want to emphasize that 
wherever new yards are to be constructed, very careful thought 
must be given to the relation of the position of the receiving 
yard to the classification or dispatching yard. A great 
many of our yards have one bad feature and this is the 
failure to provide an independent running track for locomo- 
tives to and from trains. A time of heavy traffi¢ when 
good road and terminal movement is most needed is the time 
when we are least liable to get it. Examine the conditions 
around your ashpits as to the tracks on which your locomo- 
tives arrive. Are they properly located, are they sufficient, 
do they give you runarounds so that you can take locomotives 
that are not in need of repairs, turntable them and get them 
out? A slight change in a yard in the last year correctec. a 
situation at an expense of some $600 which I am very 
confident has saved $100,000 this past winter. 

Making due allowances for all natural conditions on each 
railroad that tend to deviate from the things that make 
for proper operation and proper fuel conservation, I say that 
the personality, the activity and the policies outlined by the 
division superintendent to his staff, which carries with it, 
of course, a close personal checking and following up by 
himself, is a feature in fuel conservation that to my mind 
far surpasses the question of proper firebox construction, the 
length of the flues, the grade of coal, etc., which he cannot 
control. The matters I have spoken of are matters that he 
does control and are matters of direct responsibility. 

I believe in rivalry between staff officers and their respec- 
tive territories in the matter of fuel conservation; I believe 
in the rivalry of locomotive crews; I believe in the rivalry 
of train crews, and while this latter may seem a little far 
fetched, I have actually seen conductors on a certain division 
come in and vigorously complain that the fuel standard on 
their train was being overrun because of improper operation 
and on investigation found that their claims were well 
founded. 

The superintendent will have no trouble in interesting the 
fireman in fuel conservation from a transportation stand- 
point. It comes out of his back and he will give the superin- 
tendent all the co-operation that he can properly ask for. 

I believe that such data as is furnished on records and 
performances both as to general and individual trains, 
should be put in the hands of the employees in bulletin form. 
Don’t ever fool yourself about what they know on fuel 
performance. Most of them are well posted and take very 
kindly to any information of this kind that they can get. 
It is the superintendent’s duty to see that they get it. 
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This discussion deals entirely with the transportation 
officer’s viewpoint on fuel conservation. Down deep in my 
heart I have never been able to get the thought out of my 
head that while the superintendent of fuel conservation, the 
mechanical engineer, the fuel agent, the purchasing agent, 
are all, of course, factors in fuel conservation, in the final 
analysis the man who has the biggest single control over the 
second largest item of operating expense is the division 
superintendent. 


Discussion 


This paper was listened to with the keenest interest by 
the members of the association, and a number of operating 
and mechanical department officers took part in the discus- 
sion. Several of the members endorsed the suggestion of 
D. C. Buell that at future conventions a complete session be 
devoted to operating department phases of the fuel problem 
so that busy operating officers, who may not be able to stay 
through the entire convention may know definitely when the 
subjects of most interest to them will be under discussion. 

P. O. Wood, assistant superintendent motive power, St. 
Louis-San Francisco, called attention to a number of ways 
in which the mechanical department can expedite the dis- 
patching of locomotives. He stated that while all engine 
terminal supervisors are busy and often think they are over- 
burdened, many times they will be less burdened if they take 
time to prevent mistakes or failures of their men to function 
properly, by effecting a proper organization. He suggested 
that a short investigation to fix definitely the responsibility 
for a delay in the mechanical terminal will cause a lot more 
activity among the men in getting the power out of the 
terminal on time. He mentioned the value of terminal air 
brake testing plants, which can be provided at a nominal 
outlay, as a means of expediting the dispatchment of trains 
after the locomotive is called. J. H. Aydelott, general super- 
intendent, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, stated that the 
greatest fuel saving in recent years on his road have been 
obtained through the assignment of regular engines to regular 
runs. This, he said, has eliminated a catch-as-catch-can 
process of maintenance, based on inadequate work reports, 
which has been replaced by a system of doing the work regu- 
larly that has resulted in work reports growing shorter and 
shorter. Feedwater heaters, he said, had eliminated a num- 
ber of water stops to such an extent that the crews were even 
complaining that they did not have time to look over their 
trains at water stops, and had resulted in a reduction in 
overtime. 

T. F. Lowry, division superintendent, Northern Pacific, 
read a short discussion of Mr. Stevens’ paper which had been 
prepared by his staff and which endorsed the points brought 
out by the author. 

J. H. Fraser, general manager, St. Louis-San Francisco, 
presented figures showing what was being done on that road 
to increase tonnage, effect faster movement, with less over- 
time, and to reduce the coal per one thousand gross ton miles. 
For the first twenty-two days of May, 1924, compared with 
the month of June, 1922, the average train load has increased 
from 1,090 tons to 1,187 tons, with a reduction in coal per 
1,000 gross ton miles from 196 lb. to 188 lb. He also called 
attention to a number of long locomotive runs which have 
been instituted on his road. In oil-burning territory th 
longest of these are from St. Louis to Oklahoma City, 542 
miles, and from Kansas City, Mo., to Ft. Worth, Tex., 57! 
miles. In coal burning territory the longest run is from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Memphis, Tenn., a distance of 484 
miles. He said that on a basis of daily reports showing 
average time between call and delivery to the transportation 
department, and from delivery to leaving, for all terminals, 
action is being taken whenever an increase in the average is 
evident, to get the men at the terminal properly lined up 
The result has been a gradual decrease in the terminal delays 
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Pere Marquette Has Another Record Year 


Net Corporate Income $5,202,810 and Heaviest Traffic in 
History Mark Property’s Progress 


HE OUTSTANDING PROSPERITY of the automobile in- 

dustry and, therefore, of the central portion of the 

state of Michigan in which the automobile manufac- 
turing industry is centered, enabled the Pere Marquette to 
report for 1923 the best year in its history. In 1923, the 
railway carried the largest traffic it had ever carried in a 
like twelve months’ period. On that traffic it received the 
largest gross revenues in its history and its net corporate 
income after fixed charges exceeded by a wide margin the 
net reported in any previous year. 


Pays Dividends on All Issues of Stock 


For the year 1923, Pere Marquette reported a net cor- 
porate income after fixed charges of $5,202,810. This com- 
pared with $4,350,560 in 1922. The net corporate income 
for 1922 was the largest that the Pere Marquette had ever 
reported up to that time. The 1923 figure represented an 
increase over it of $852,250 or 19.5 per cent. The Pere 
Marquette has now paid up the back dividends on its prior 
preference and preferred stocks and these two issues are now 
on a 5 per cent basis. The common stock was put on a 
dividend basis last June and dividends are now being paid 
at a rate of 4 per cent. Five per cent dividends on the 
prior preference stock would amount to $560,000; dividends 
at a similar rate on the preferred stock to $621,450, and 
4 per cent on the common stock to $1,801,840, or a total for 
all three issues of $2,983,290, which means that the 1923 
earnings of the Pere Marquette would have covered the full 
dividends with a margin of practically $2,200,000. Dividends 
actually paid in 1923 included the full dividends on the prior 
preference stock, the full dividends on the preferred stock 
and in addition 2 per cent, completing accumulated dividends 
for the year 1921 and three quarterly dividends on the com- 
mon—a total of $2,781,410—and were paid from surplus. 


The Prosperity of the Automobile Territory 


It seems almost necessary in reviewing the operations of 
the Pere Marquette to emphasize that this prosperity does 
not result in great measure from its traffic in automobiles. 
It is true that in 1923 the railway’s tonnage of automobiles 
amounted to 7314 per cent more than in 1922. Notwith- 
standing this fact, however, the annual tonnage of automo- 
biles was but 457,972 or only 2.47 per cent of the railroad’s 
total revenue tonnage. As a matter of fact the Pere Mar- 
quette moves a very diversified tonnage. In 1923, products 
of agriculture amounted to 10 per cent of the total; products 
of mines to 52 per cent (bituminous coal 26 per cent) ; prod- 
ucts of animals to about 1% per cent; products of forests, 


9 per cent; manufactures and miscellaneous, 25 per cent. 
Pere Marquette prosperity results less from the tonnage of 
finished automobiles it is given to carry rather than from 
the transportation of raw materials and fuel to the auto- 
mobile plants; from transporting the necessities which are 
brought into the Michigan peninsula to meet the needs of the 
population of that territory, and in general from the rapidly 
increasing prosperity which has been visited on the state of 
Michigan due to the fact that the automobile industry is 
located in that particular region. Nobody can secure a 
proper realization of the rather remarkable prosperity which 
has been shown by the Pere Marquette since the termination 
of its receivership on March 31, 1917, without due regard 
to these facts. 


Largest Business in History 


In 1923, the Pere Marquette carried 18,577,556 tons of 
revenue freight, or 33.5 per cent more than in 1922. Its 
revenue ton-miles totaled 3,252,000,000, an increase over 
1922 of 34.2 per cent. The busiest previous year from the 
standpoint of revenue tons handled was 1920. The revenue 
tons of 1923 exceeded the 1920 total by no less than 25 per 
cent. The biggest year in Pere Marquette history prior 
to 1923 from the standpoint of revenue ton-miles was 1918. 
The revenue ton-miles of 1923 exceeded those of 1918 by 
15 per cent. With reference to the 1918 traffic it should be 
said that the Pere Marquette was visited with unusual pros- 
perity during the period of federal control and earned for 
the government a considerable margin over the standard 
return. 

The Pere Marquette is one of the very few remaining rail- 
roads which does not show in its annual report its figure of 
net railway operating income or net after equipment and 
joint facility rents. However, the road’s report to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for December, 1923, shows a 
figure of net operating income for the year of $7,086,372 as 
compared with $6,081,196 for 1922, or an increase of 16%4 
per cent. The remarkable increase in Pere Marquette earn- 
ing power which has taken place in recent years is shown in 
no better way perhaps than by a comparison of these figures 
with the standard return for operations during federal con- 
trol which, for the Pere Marquette, was $3,748,196. 


Large Increase in Expenses 


The Pere Marquette in 1923 had total operating revenues 
of $45,965,737, which compared with $38,397,933 in 1922— 
an increase of $7,567,804, or 20 per cent. The operating 
expenses in 1923 totaled $34,871,097, which compared with 





PERE MARQUETTE OPERATING RESULTS, SELECTED ITEMS, 1912 TO 1923 


Revenue 

, per ton- Revenue Revenue Total 
Revenue Revenue Average mile train car Gross operating Net operating Corporate 
Year ended Mileage tons ton-miles haul cents load load revenues expenses revenue net income 
Jame 30, 1922...ccceces 2,331 10,420,770 1,749,267,000 168 0.643 335 17.69 $17,160,481 $13,968,033 $3,192,448 —$1,979,680 
June 30, 1913......... 2,330 11,401,029 1,979,610,000 173 0.603 419 18.92 18,007,716 14,464,033 3,543,683 —1,595,550 
Fume 30, 1914......0%. 2,323 10,867,428 1,808,505,000 166 0.611 431 19.24 16,915,198 18,034,174 —1,118,977 —7,152,895 
=e el eae 2,313 11,362,169 1,966,916,000 173 0.614 465 19.82 18,028,210 13,444,014 4,584,196 —1,419,265 
Fame FR, BOGS... ccccces 2,251 12,908,719 2,225,740,000 172 0.652 519 19.99 21,210,053 14,530,424 6,679,629 254,558 
OR. Bis BeeRscncssces 2,248 7,041,369 1,206,548,000 171 0.663 544 20.84 11,879,620 8,002,672 3,876,948 339,464 
Se ee 2,248 3,091,931 564,815,000 182 0.630 534 21.76 5,275,207 4,699,998 575,210 —1,406,630 
Ss 4 eer 2,248 10,178,209 1,790,696,000 176 0.705 563 21.66 18,232,648 12,681,448 5,551,200 2,643,838 
Dem. Sh, Wee cces cease 2,238 14,242,477 2,660,659,000 187 0.799 637 25.45 28,955,012 23,387,875 5,567,136 1,894,125 
DOR, Bis SEK accccess 2,232 14,783,616 2,511,960,000 170 4005 604 23.87 35,443,137 26,848,728 8,594,408 1,896,931 
lS ee 2,234 14,855,393 2,449,010,000 165 1.157 588 24.22 40,372,814 36,731,955 3,640,859 1,393,973 
eS = See 2,231 12,786,731 2,051,243,000 160 1.366 545 22.79 38,161,241 30,279,573 7,881,667 3,765,880 
Des, 3B, 2988. .0. cess 2,216 13,910,640 2,286,085,000 164 1.245 584 22.82 38,397,933 28,911,264 9,486,669 4,350,560 
Dee: SE, BBs cc cvece 2,238 18,577,556 3,058,828,000 164 1.135 626 24.96 45,965,737 34,871,096 11,094,640 5,202,810 


*Six months. ?+Three months. tNine months. 
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$28,911,265 in 1922—an increase of $5,959,832, or 20.61 
per cent. The increase in expenses was particularly heavy 
in the maintenance accounts. Of the total increase in operat- 
ing expenses, $1,443,625 was in maintenance of way and 
structures which showed an increase over 1922 of no less than 
32 per cent. There was an increase of $2,090,659 in main- 
tenance of equipment, charges to which account in 1923 were 
27 per cent in excess of those for 1922. ‘Transportation ex- 
penses increased $2,635,666 and were 18 per cent greater 
than in 194g. The increase of 27 per cent in maintenance 
of equipment expenses was unusually large as compared with 
the average increase in the country as a whole, which was 
17.1 per cent. In the case of the Pere Marquette there was 
an increase of 21 per cent in the primary account of locomo- 
tive repairs and of 41 per cent in the account of freight car 
repairs. The large increase in the case of freight car repairs 
is attributed to increased work done in 1923 as a result of 
the curtailment of repair work in 1922 at the time of the 
shopmen’s strike. 


Additions and Betterments 


Because of the increased burden which had been put on 
the Pere Marquette by the rapid growth of its territory, the 
road has been called upon to make large expenditures for 
additions and betterments. In 1923, net charges for expendi- 
tures totaled $11,454,033, divided $4,643,854 for road and 
$6,810,179 for equipment. This was the largest sum ever 
devoted for this purpose in the history of the road with the 
single exception of 1921, in which year the road received an 
unusually large amount of new equipment. Important items 
in the 1923 program were 500 hopper cars, 1,950 box cars, 
20 switching locomotives, 2 dining cars, etc. The road will 
receive some time during the present year two new car ferries 
for operation on Lake Michigan. This will bring the num- 
ber of car ferryboats now operating on Lake Michigan to 
seven, operating between Ludington, Mich., and Milwaukee, 
Manitowoc and Kewaunee, Wis., and will increase the pos- 
sibilities for business via the car ferry route by approximately 
40 per cent. 

Important projects now under way include the new freight 
terminal at Erie, Mich., just north of Toledo, the site for 
which was purchased in 1923 at a total cost of $743,506. 
The new facilities include a 16-stall enginehouse, a 300-ton 
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coaling plant, shops, 48 miles of yard track, etc. At the end 
of the year the structures were 56 per cent completed and 
12% miles of track were in service; total expenditure to date 
being $694,148. The Pere Marquette has been engaged for 
some time in making some substantial improvements to its 
repair facilities at Wyoming, Mich., near Grand Rapids, 
which work is now about 80 per cent completed and on 
which there had been expended up to the close of 1923, 
$1,159,067. The Flint Belt Railway was completed and 
placed in operation on June 5, 1923. Up to December 31, 
1923, there had been spent on this project $820,837. 

In his annual report for the year ended December 31, 1923, 
Frank H. Alfred, president of the Pere Marquette, makes the 
statement that, “The development of industrial Michigan, 
during the last year, was greater than in any preceding 
year. The railroads serving Michigan extended themselves 
to the full amount necessary to provide adequate and satisfac- 
tory service. This is evidenced by the fact that there was 
practically no criticism of the railroad operations from the 
really interested public. The industrial activity in Michigan 
is the inspiration for most intense competition and wholesome 
rivalry among the railroads serving the territory. During 
the year, the position of the Pere Marquette Railway has 
been materially strengthened. . . . Future growth of the 
Pere Marquette is limited only by the extent to which addi- 
tional facilities are furnished.” 


This Year’s Earnings 


The earnings for the first three months of 1924 cover an 
insufficient length of time to offer any good indication of 
what may be expected for the year as a whole, because it was 
after March that the change in the business outlook occurred. 
However, Pere Marquette gross income for the first three 
months of 1924 was slightly in excess of that in the com- 
parable period of 1923. Its net operating income for the 
first three months of this year totaled $1,542,954, as com- 
pared with $1,379,499 for the first three months of 1923. 


THe NoRTHWESTERN PactiFic has issued a guide to summer 
resorts on its line, containing a map of northwestern California and 
many photographic illustrations of places of interest. Indexes are 
given of resorts and cottages for rent. 
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June 7, 1924 


Status of I. C. C. Valuation Work 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
N ADDITIONAL appropriation of $350,000 for the valua- 
A tion work of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
intended particularly to enable it to bring up to date 
the valuations of roads whose net railway operating income 
is believed to be near the recapture point, was recommended 
by the House committee on appropriations on May 30 in a 
report on the second deficiency appropriation bill. This was 
also in accordance with a recommendation by the Bureau of 
the Budget and the President. At the same time the com- 
mittee made public the testimony given before a subcommittee 
on May 22 by Commissioners Esch and Lewis as to the need 
for the additional appropriation, in which they outlined how 
the valuation work has been curtailed by reduced appropria- 
tions and consequent reductions in the valuation forces of 
the commission during the last three or four years, after the 
Transportation Act of 1920 had for the first time established 
a definite and specific purpose and need for the results of 
the valuation work. 

Commissioner Lewis, who is particularly charged with the 
supervision of the valuation, told the subcommittee that 
Congress is not going to save money by prolonging the work 
by reduced appropriations but that it can be completed, in 
the sense of being brought up to date, in two or three years 
for an additional cost of $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. The 
work is never going to be completed, he said, because from 
its nature it is a continuing work, but he estimated that the 
continuing work of keeping it up to date would cost about 
$400,000 a year. “It ought to be done in two or three years,” 
he said, “so we can get through with this nightmare. It has 
been a nightmare to everybody. We are not going to be on a 
satisfactory basis for recapture, fixing rates, or anything else 
until we have got this work completed and brought up to 
date.” 

He referred to the work as now 86.5 per cent com- 
pleted, at a cost to the government to the end of the fiscal 
year 1924 of $25,363,673, and an additional expense to the 
railroads of something over $70,000,000. “After we pass 
1920,” he said, “all doubts as to the value of doing this 
thing which might have been entertained by some disappear, 
because now valuation seems to be the foundation stone of 
the regulatory structure.” 

Mr. Lewis submitted a table showing the appropriations 
requested and allowed and the expenditures and number of 
employees by years which showed that the largest appropria- 
tion was for the year 1919, $3,570,000, and the number of 
employees engaged on the commission’s valuation work in 
that year was 1,530. The completion of most of the field 
work brought about a reduction but Congress has also re- 
duced the appropriations below the amount requested and 
for the fiscal year 1925 had appropriated $647,260 in place 
of the $1,000,000 asked, and the estimated number of valua- 
tion employees for the fiscal year 1924 was given in the table 
as 425 and for 1925 as 244. Of the appropriation of $647,- 
260 for 1925, Mr. Lewis showed, $240,000 would be re- 
quired for work in connection with the recapture and $150,- 
000 for a recheck of the estimates of reproduction cost made 
in the Pacific valuation district, where from 1914 to 1920 
the commission’s representatives had allowed unit prices on 
a higher basis than had been the practice in other districts. 
After allowing for these two “emergencies” there would be 
left only $257,260 for the work for which the $647,260 
appropriation was made. 

In discussing the need of valuation figures for recapture 
purposes Mr. Lewis said that the Bureau of Finance had 
made a list of 333 carriers whose reports indicate earnings 
of + per cent or more on the property value claimed by the 
carrier, which it considered sufficiently close to the line to 
recuire a statement of values by the Bureau of: Valuation, 
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and that Division 4 of the commission had made requisition 
on the Bureau of Valuation for the basic valuations brought 
down to date by the addition or subtraction of the property 
changes since the date of the tentative valuation, as ascer- 
tained from the railroad returns under Order No. 3. He also 
said that the work of keeping the valuations up to date 
later would probably be carried forward very largely under 
Order No. 3 “unless the courts should insist that we can not 
do it that way.” 

Asked why the commission was asking for money to spend 
on the reports of roads that only show 4 per cent, when the 
recapture does not begin until 6 per cent is reached, Mr. 
Lewis replied with a concrete illustration of the Duluth, 
Missabe & Northern, which, he said, had filed a report 
claiming a value of $297,000 per mile and on that basis 
showing no excess, but after the commission had set the 
matter for a hearing the road had suggested that it was 
ready to pay. “And the result is that we have collected 
$3,000,000 plus from that railroad and affiliated roads, and 
they are, I understand, modifying their claimed valuations. 
That is an illustration of the 4 per cent, which is based 
upon the value of the property as claimed by the carrier. We 
must always be watchful of what the value may be. We 
are also suspicious of how they keep their books in arriving 
at their net railway operating income, and the Bureau of 
Accounts goes over those records.” He added that “the ele- 
ment of individual judgment enters to so considerable a de- 
gree that you could not say that a railroad or any of its 
officers were guilty of falsification merely because they stated 
under oath that the value of the property was greater than 
the amount determined by the commission in a proper pro- 
ceeding,” and that the $3,000,000 paid by the three steel 
roads had been paid under protest. 

As of May 19, Mr. Lewis said, 46 roads had made pay- 
ments of excess amounting to $4,170,192, including only four 
class I roads, the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Duluth, Missabe 
& Northern, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern and the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac. Mr. Esch added that “payments 
are coming in day by day since we sent out our last notice 
advising carriers of the decision in the Dayton & Goose 
Creek case, and also citing the ruling of the comptroller 
general that interest on the delayed payments of excess shall 
run from the date when the payments are due. I suppose 
we will probably have to resort to judicial proceedings in 
the cases of some of these carriers before we can get them 
to pay the excess. Some of the carriers are ready to pay in. 
But many of them will make the contention that they are not 
obliged to pay the amount under the recapture clause pro- 
vision until the valuation has been completed. That is why 
the valuation division is centering its efforts to bring the 
valuations down to date so that we will have a foundation 
on which to base our claims.” The valuations of some of the 
carriers have become final, he said, because they never pro- 
tested them within the 30 days allowed, and therefore, the 
amounts they have paid in are “without strings.” 

Commissioner Lewis submitted as a “rough estimate” a 
statement indicating the amount of one-half of the earnings 
in excess of 6 per cent up to date as $69,068,000, including 
$36,000,000 for 1923. 
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CoMPARISONS or Costs AND Rates is the subject of the latest 
advertisement published by the Illinois Central in newspapers along 
its lines. The road paid $2.44 in 1923 for the same quantity of 
locomotive coal that it paid $1 for in 1913, and $1.87 for the same 
quantity of materials and supplies, other than coal, that it paid $1 
for in 1913; and $1.96 for the same number of hours of labor that 
it paid $1 for in 1913. On the other hand it received only $1.54 
for hauling a passenger the distance for which it received $1 in 
1913, and $1.38 for hauling a ton of freight the same distance 
that it received $1 for in 1913. 
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A. C. Needles, president of the Norfolk & Western, has been 
elected a member of the board of directors of the American 
Railway Association. 


The Boston & Maine has been authorized by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to make the installation of automatic 
train control required by the order of January 14, 1924, be- 
tween Greenfield, Mass., and Troy, N. Y., instead of between 
the points specified in the order. 


Seven prosecutions in a single month, all of them success- 
ful, is the reported result of the activities of the legal depart- 
ment of a certain large railroad in its efforts to penalize reck- 
less motorists who break down railroad crossing gates. This 
statement is from the New York Times, which says that the 
railroad desires its name withheld, because its motive might 
be misunderstood. 


In the United States District Court at New York City last 
week, Henry L. Joyct, formerly manager of the marine de- 
partment of the Central of New Jersey, who was indicted 
several months ago on a charge of defrauding the govern- 
ment, when the railroad was in the hands of the director- 
general, pleaded guilty and was fined $12,500. Joyce was 
charged with having a financial interest in concerns which did 
work for the railroad and to which Joyce paid exorbitant 
prices. The Boat Repairing Corporation and the Railroad 
Stevedoring Company were each fined $1,000. 


The Supreme Court of the United States in a decision 
rendered on June 2 sustained the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requiring the American Railway Express 
Company to join in through routes and joint rates with the 
Southeastern Express Company. This reverses the action of 
the district court at Atlanta, reported in the Railway Age of 
October 20, page 743, wherein an injuncion was granted for- 
bidding the Interstate Commerce Commission to carry out 
its order requiring the American to deliver southbound ship- 
ments to the Southeastern at Washington. 


Bulletin No. 7 has been issued by the Railway and Loco- 
motive Historical Society, 6 Orkney Road, Brookline, Mass. 
This number consists of about 75 pages and is full of interest- 
ing matter. The longest article is on early locomotive build- 
ing in Lowell, Mass., a paper read by Edwin R. Clark before 
the Lowell Historical Society. This paper summarizes a large 
amount of research, the author having gone through the 
records from the beginning of the nineteenth century. He 
gives interesting notes concerning George Brownell, Nathan 
Appleton, Zerah Colburn, Walter McQueen and Wilson Eddy. 
Other papers deal with the locomotive history of the South 
Carolina Canal & Railroad Company, the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the Central Pacific; and with the first locomotives 
used in Nova Scotia. 


Canadian Senate Conservatives Strongly 
Oppose C. N. R. Branch Lines 


Conservative members of the Canadian Senate came out in the 
open last week in their opposition to the Canadian National Rail- 
way branch line bills now before the railway committee of that 
chamber when a resolution, introduced by Sir James Lougheed, 
leader of the Conservatives in the Senate, was adopted after some 
amendments. That resolution called for the subpoenaing of ex- 
pert witnesses who would be officials of the Canadian Pacific to 
state their opinions on the construction of certain Canadian 
National branches. In other words, the Conservative and some 
Liberal members of the Senate appear to be endeavoring to get 
the C. P. R. to oppose the program of the Canadian National. 


r 


Many of the senators appealed for “fair play” for the Canadian 
Pacific, and the same senators declared that some of the Canadian 
National branch line bills had been sanctioned by the House of 
Commons “without anv justification whatsoever.” Senator Gideon 
Robertson expressed his sorrow at hearing “responsible officials 
of the Canadian National endorse schemes that I know ‘they 
know are not feasible.” One branch line of the Canadian National 
was discussed for some time, and ten branch lines of the Canadian 
Pacific, contained in an omnibus bill, were approved. 


Railway Claim Agents 


At the annual convention of the Association of Railway 
Claim Agents at West Baden, Ind., on May 21, 22 and 23, 
(reported in the Railway Age, May 31), the following officers 
were elected: President, J. J. Donohue, general claims at- 
torney of the Louisville & Nashville, Louisville, Ky.; first 
vice-president, Robert Irwin, general claim agent of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast lines, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
second vice-president, H. L. Dunham, general claim agent of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Richmond, Va.; third vice-president, 
W. H. D’Arcy, general claims agent, Western lines, Canadian 
Pacific, Winnipeg, Man., and secretary, H. D. Morris, North- 
ern Pacific, St. Paul, Minn. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Winnipeg, Man. 


Hero Medals for Pennsylvania Employees 


In the directors’ rcom of the Pennsylvania Railroad at the 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, on May 28, in the presence 
of a large company of officers of the road, President Samuel Rea 
conferred upon 27 employees of the road bronze medals, voted by 
the directors in recognition, in each case, of extraordinary acts 
of heroism and valor in the saving of lives and in other ways. 
Three of the 27 have died, two of them directly as the result of 
injuries received in their heroic acts; and in the case of these three 
the medals were presented to the nearest of kin. The names and 
occupations of the 27 are: 


Tehn A. Hudack, deckhand, Salvatore Costanzo, crossing watch- 


H. J. Herbert, extra tug captain, 
Robert Bush, deckhand, 

George Cope, freight brakeman, 
>. R. Blank, brakeman, 

C. R. Jenkins, brakeman, 

C. J. Murray, yard conductor, 
William S. Young, track foreman, 
Tohn Lay, track foreman, 

H. H. Fink, engineer, 

John W. Saxton, operator, 
Alenzo Dawson, crossing watchman, 
C. M. Stanley, brakeman, 
Guy V. Parrish, track laborer, 


man, 
Charles Pinti, car inspector, 
William |. Northey, car inspector, 
R. M. Heigley, assistant road fore- 
man of engines, 
Joseph Bastow, engineer, 
C. E. Heibersdorf, conductor. 
William E. Betters, fireman, 
Thomas Rothbass, yard conductor, 
Jaspere Baratta, baggageman, 
Frank L. Van Tilbury, staticn agent, 
Peter Kruck, car repairman, 
Charles E. Burr, yard clerk. 
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Morris P. Sherry, night yard clerk, 


Eleven of these employees come from the Eastern Region, thirteen 
from the Central Region, two from the Northwestern and one from 
the Southwestern. Each man was presented to Mr. Rea by the 
vice-president of the region in which he is employed. 

The medal is 2% inches in diameter, with suitable embellish- 
ments, and bearing also the name of the recipient. 


Wage Statistics for March 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,760,268 employees fcr 
the month of March, 1924, a decrease of 56,211, or 3.1 per cen, 
compared with the number reported for the same month last yea 
according to the monthly bulletin of wage statistics published | 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This decrease occurre? 
chiefly in the number of shop employees. The total compensati 
in March, 1924, was 5.5 per cent less than in March, 1923. The 
straight time hourly earnings for the employees reported on 
hourly basis increased from 55.9 to 57.8 cents, but the overtim 
hourly earnings decreased from 80.8 to 80.5 cents. Owing to 
decrease in the number of straight time hours worked per en 
ployee, and a considerable decrease in the amount of overtime, the 
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employees averaged 214 hours per employee in March, 1924, as 
against 227 hours in March, 1923, with the net result that their 
average compensation per month decreased from $136 in March, 
1923, to $132 in March, 1924. 

The monthly earnings, by groups, were as follows: 


Monthly earnings 








a, 
Reported Reported 
on daily basis on hourly basis 
OF an on ee ae *~ ‘ 
March, March, March, March, 
Group 1924 1923 1924 1923 
Executives, officials and staff assistants... $434 $423 saa ain 
Professional, clerical and general....... 182 179 $125 $124 
Maintenance of way and structures..... 240) 239 91 91 
Maintenance of equipment and stores.... 244 243 126 131 
Transportation (other than train, engine 
OG SUED cee caksttcseeceiecsscvnce 98 95 124 124 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.)...... 257 253 151 152 
Transportation (train and engine service) ... ee 189 201 


Increases or decreases in the number of employees, by groups, 
March, 1924, compared with previous month, and with March, 1923, 


were as follows: 
March, 1924 compared with 
entlibieamadiemaian 


cae county 
February, 1924 March, 1923 


Greup 

Executives, officials and staff assistants.......... 25 69 
Professional, clerical and general............... 857 1,833 
Maintenance of way and structures............ 9,051 2,147 
Maintenance of equipment and stores.......... 971 (d) 42,083 
Transportation (other than train, engine and yard) 1,098 (d) 4,232 
Transportation (yardmasters, etc.)..............- (d) 33 (d) 659 
Transportation (train and engine service)........ (d) 4,990 (d) 13,286 

ee SN OF Gia a ooo 06k b0 dees cececces 6,979 (d) 56,211 


Disastrous Train Accident at Williamsport, Ind. 


Eastbound passenger train No. 2, of the Wabash Railway, was 
derailed at an unfastened switch at Williamsport, Ind., 24 miles 
west of Lafayette, on the night of June 1 and 11 or more persons 
were killed and 20 or more injured. 


Of the injured it was said 











Some Cars of Train No. 2 After the Accident 


that a considerable number would not survive. The reports indi- 
cate that the switch had been used by a westbound freight train 
vhich had backed into a side track, but had been left unfastened ; 
and yet, it appears that an eastbound train, ahead of No. 2, had 
passed over the switch in safety. Some of the passenger cars 
el! against the freight locomotive, which was standing on the 
ide track, and many passengers were badly scalded by steam from 
iptured pipes. 
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Chicago Claim Conference 


The freight claim prevention congress of the Chicago Claim 
Conference came off at Hotel Sherman, Chicago, on June 4 and 
5, P. C. Archer (C. & A.) in the chair. The railroad men in 
attendance numbered about five hundred, some of them coming 
from as far as Galveston, Boston, New York, Winnipeg and 
New Orleans. The opening address was by R. N. Van Doren 
(C. & N. W.). 

The subjects and the speakers on the first day were: Methods 
of Conducting Freight Claim Prevention Activities, G. W. Lup- 
ton (A. T. & S. F.) and J. H. Hustis, Jr. (N. Y. C.); Carload 
Damages, F. L. Johnson ((C. B. & Q.) ; Damage to Fresh Fruits, 
G. L. Comlossy (M. D. T.), and F. G. Fagan (S. P.). A reso- 
lution. was adopted recommending the maintenance of district 
claim conferences and cailing on the local freight agents’ asso- 
ciations to organize loss and damage committees. The district 
claim conferences and the local freight agents’ associations should 
work for better co-operation between the railroads and the 
public. 


Railway Earnings for April 


Operating revenues of the Class I railroads, representing a 
mileage of 235,937 miles, totaled $474,821,580 in April, according 
to reports compiled by the Bureau of Railway Economics, This 
was a decrease of $48,482,000, or 9.3 per cent, as compared with 
the same month last year. Operating expemses totaled $377,692,300, 
a decrease of $26,455,700 or 6.5 per cent under those for the same 
month last year. 

The net operating income for April amounted to $61,821,900, 
as compared with $83,515,300 in April last year. In March, 1924, 
the net operating income was $80,239,884. For the first four 
months this year, Class I railroads had a net operating income 
of $264,732,400 which was at the annual rate of return of 4.45 
per cent on their property investment, compared with $268,212,000 
for the same period in 1923, or 4.84 per cent, 

The earnings by districts for the first four months with the 
percentage of return on property investment on an annual basis 
in each district were 2s follows: 





Per cent 
Ree ee TO. ostncss cctiecceedsins $10,873,696 4.73 
Great Lakes Region......... ccd 52,878,608 5.49 
Central Eastern Region. . 54,015,386 4.72 
EE, SE Sa wrdcica da sGeaea hemes 14,759,898 5.67 
Total Eastern District............. . 132,527,588 5.10 
Tetek Seater Wesbrict.... cs cecccvcess 49,666,039 5.51 
Northwestern Region .............+008- . 16,357,792 2.12 
Central Western Region................ 44,836,763 4.02 
Southwestern Region ............. ee 21,344,229 3.80 
Total Western District............. 82,538,784 3.37 


Forty-one carriers operated at a loss in April, of which 19 
were in the Eastern district and 22 in the Western district. In 
March, 34 roads had operating deficits. 

The extent to which the railroads went in April in reducing 
their maintenance expenses is shown by the fact that in April 
this year they spent for that purpose $175,547,600, as compared 
with $185,016,260 in April, 1923, a decrease of more than 5 per 
cent. Expenditures for maintenance during the first four months 
in 1924 showed a decrease of $29,500,000 or more than 4 per cent 
under the corresponding period last year. 

The carriers in the Eastern district had a net operating income 
in April ef $33,972,100, compared with a net in April last year of 
$48,648,200. Freight traffic in the Eastern district in April, ac- 
cording to incomplete reports, was 23 per cent under the corre- 
sponding period the year before. Operating revenues of the 
Eastern carriers totaled $239,659,400, a decrease of 12.3 per cent, 
while operating expenses amounted to $188,000,750, a decrease of 
9 per cent. Carriers in the Eastern district earned during the 
nrst four months this year $132,527,580 of net operating income, 
compared with $136,058,159 during the corresponding period last 
year. 

Carriers in the Southern district in April had a net operating 
income of $11,020,900, compared with $12,282,550 in April last 
year, Freight traffic on the Southern roads in April decreased 
13 per cent. Operating revenues of the Southern roads in April 
amounted to $65,766,500, a decrease of 5.1 per cent, while operat- 
ing expenses totaled $50,365,780, a decrease of 3.8 per cent. The 
net operating income for the Southern district for the first four 
months totaled $49,666,000, compared with $49,724,780 during the 
same period last year, 

Carriers in the Western district had a net operating income in 
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April of $16,828,980 compared with $22,584,570 for the same 
month last year. Freight traffic in the Western district showed 
a decrease of approximately 8 per cent. Operating revenues of 
the Western carriers totaled $169,395,680, a decrease of 6.2 per 
cent, while their operating expenses totaled $139,325,780 or a 
decrease of 4 per cent. Carriers in the Western district during 
the first four months this year had a net operating income of 
$82,538,780, compared with $82,429,125 during the same period 
one year ago 


Exhibitors at the Fuel Association Convention 


fficers of the International Railway Supply 
Men’s Association are as follows: A. C. Beckwith, Ohio Injector 
Company, president; Bard Browne, Superheater Company, vice- 
president; F. S. Wilcoxen, Edna Brass Manufacturing Company, 
and F, P, Roesch, Standard Stoker Company, treasurer. 


The newly-elected 


secretary, 


Forty manufacturers of railroad equipment and supplies related 
to the use of fuel sent representatives to the convention and i 
many cases had representative exhibits of educational value to the 


railroad men who attended the convention. A list of these com- 
panies together with their representatives and devices is as follows 


American Arch Company, Inc., New York.—Represented by W. L. Allison, 
R. J. Himmilright, J. T. Anthony, E. T. Mulcuhy, A. W.. Clokey, John 
P. Neff, T. Mahar, E. Cook, Chas. Pfeiffer, Guy Bean, W. W. Neil, 
A. L. Sucee, M. R. Smith and W. E. Salsbury. 

American Bolt Corporaticn, Boss Nut Division, Chicago.—Boss lock nuts, 
bolts, rivets and turnbuckles. Represented by J. W. Fogg and J. A. 
Maclean 

American Locomotive Company, New York.—Power reverse gear. Repre- 
sented by C. O. Rogers. 

American Railway Appliance Company, Inc., New York.—Locomotive flue 
blower Represented by L. D. Brown. 

Barco Manufacturing Company, Chicago.—-Power reverse gear, 3-V type en- 
gine and tender connections and literature. Represented by C. L. 
Mellor and C. O. Jenista. ‘ 

Bird Archer Company, New York.—Blow off cocks and boiler compound. 
Represented by C. J. MeGurn, J. J. Clifford and J. L. Callahan. 

The Bradford Corporation, New York.—Throttle valve and draft gear. 
Represented by E. J. Barnett, A. C. Bodeau and J. C. Keene. 

Central States Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio.—Maps of the coal 
fields. Represented by F. E. Smith. 

Dearborn Chemical Company, Chicago.—Specimens of scale, specimens of 
boiler tubes showing effect of corrosion and of Dearborn feed water 
treatment. Represented by J. D. Purcell, Geo. R. Carr, Robt. F. Carr, 
Cc. M. Hoffman, Nelson F. Dunn, H. Remeyer, H.. P.. Ross, C. S. 
Murray and I P. Bowen. 

Detroit I.ubricator Company, Detroit, Mich.—Lubricating system and ex- 
haust nozzle cover. Represented by S. A. Witt and C. L. Butler. 
Fdna Brass Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mechanical force 

feed lubricator, hydrostatic lubricators, injectors, water columns, water 


gages, coal sprinklers, locomotive boiler checks and fire extinguishers. 


Represented by E. O. Corey and F. S. Wilcoxen. 
Electric Service Supplies Company, Philadelphia, Pa.—Locomotive turbo 
headlights, headlight equipment and turbo generator. Represented by 


B. D. Barger, J. C. Bryan and T. M. Childs. a 
Flannery Bolt Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Flexible staybolts, rigid staybolts, 
section of combustion chamber equipped with hollow flexible staybolts 


with welded sleeves and devices for inspecting same. Represented by 
E. S. Fitzsimmons, W. M. Wilson and E. G. Flannery. 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc., New York.—Represented by W. 


M. Evans, Paul Willis, 
T. Lain, 


L. Randolph, H. 
Whalen, D. S. Murphy, W. 


H. Coyle, C. W. F. Coffin, J. 
Paul Weiler, J. A. Talty, T. P. 
J. L. Bacon and H. E. Seifried. 
Hedstrom-Schench Coal Company, Chicago.—Samples of various kinds of 
Represented by A. N. Harlow. 
Grate Company, Keokuk, Ia.—One-half 
Represented by A. W. Hulson, J. W. 


coal. 
Hulson 
grate. 
man. 
Hunt-Spiller 
gun iron for locomotive castings. 
Galloway and J. G. Piatt. 
Huron Manufacturing Company, Detroit, 
Represented by H. N. Reynolds, E. G. 
Johns-Manville Company, New York.—Asbestos 
covering. 
Lima Locomotive Company, Lima, Ohio.—Represented by M. K. Tate. 
Firebox Company, Chicago.—Nicholson thermic syphon. Repre- 


size model of locomotive 
Hulson and J. E. Vroo- 


Mass.—Hunt-Spiller 
c. i. 


The Manufacturing Corporation, Boston, 
Represented by V. W. Ellet, 


Mich.—Boiler wash-out plugs. 
Willard and G. Garner. 


packing, asbestos pipe 


Locomotive 





sented by John L. Nicholson, A. A. Taylor, L. R. Pyle, John Baker, 
C. M. Rogers and B. E. Larson. 

Locomotive Stoker Company, Pittsburgh, One-third size model of 
stoker. Represented by W. S. Bartholomew, J. B. Ball, Thos. Bald- 
win, A. N. Wiltsie, E. R. Funk, A. L. Whipple, A. C. Woodbridge, 
Eugene Prouty, R. C. Kelley, W. T. Copps, Elmer Milbank, J. J. 


Huston and W. J. Clark. 

Moore, Inc., New York.—TInjectors, Hancock in- 
tester, Ashcreft gages, Consolidated safety valves 
Represented by C. L. Brown and C. W. Corning. 
National Railway Devices Company, Chicago.—Pneumatic firedoors. Repre- 

sented by Jay G. Robinson and E. J. Gunnison. 

Nathan Manufacturing Company, New York.—Locomotive injectors, water 
columns, water gages, lubricator for air cylinder of pumps, locomotive 
lubricators, boiler checks, whistles and oil cups. Represented by R. 
Welsh, ]. E. Brandt and T. J. Murphy. 


Hannahan, H. C 
Manning, Maxwell & 

spirators, b tube 

and brass specialties 
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Ohio Injector Company, Chicago.—Ohio injector, Chicago injector, Chicago 

lubricators, Chicago flange oiler, Chicago drifting valve and steam 

auxiliaries for boilers. Represented by A. C. Beckwith, W. H. Malone, 

N. M. Barker and F. B. Farnsworth. 

Okadee Company, Chicago.—Automatic cylinder cock, blow-off valve, 

tender hose coupler, front end hinge and boiler glass protector. Repre. 

sented by A. G. Hollingshead, G. S. Turner, C. R. Long, Jr., W. G. 

Hickman and Harry Vissering. 

Pilliod Company, Swanton, Ohio.—Baker locomotive valve gear. 

sented by Frank Fisher and W. H. Bellmain. 

Pilot Packing Company, Chicago.—Represented by Jos. Sinkler. 

Pyle National Company, Chicago.—Electric headlights, steam turbo gener. 
ators, turbo generators for train lighting, aluminum headlight cases and 
glass reflectors, back-up lamps, flood lights for yard and roundhouse 


The 


The Repre- 


lighting. Represented by W. Miller, J. W. Johnson, Geo. Glass, P. S. 
Westcott, R. S. Parsons, T. P. McGinnis, W. T. Bretherton and W. 
G. Hass 

Railway Journal, Chicago. 

Railway Review, Chicago. 

Republic Flow Meters Company, Chicago.—Steam meters, water meters, 
air meters, draft gages and COs, recorders. Represented by W. W. 
Barrow 

Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York.—Railway Age and 
Railway Mechanical Engineer. Represented by C. B. Peck, E. L. 
Woodward, L. B. Sherman, J. M. Rutherford and Geo. W. Daves. 

Standard and Safety Equipment Company, Chicago.—Safety goggles, steel 
sewed gloves and dust mask. Represented by L. E. Dickson. 

Standard Stoker Company, New York.—One-third size working model of 
du Pont Simplex stoker. Represented by F. P. Roesch, Carl H. 
Peterson, C. T. Hanson and H. P. Norris. 


Steam Ccal Buyer, St. Louis.—Represented by Harris. 

The Superheater Company, New York.——-Feedwater heater and exhaust steam 
injector. Represented by F. A. Schaff, R. M. Osterman,.R. R. Porter. 
field, H. B. Oatley, Bard Browne, N. T. McKee, E. A. Averill, J. E. 
Mcurne, Geo. Fogg, H. V. Jones, W. B. Grove, R. J. Van Meter, 
G. L Dolan, C. R. Fairchild, W. A. Buckbee and E. J. Drewyour. 

Harry Vissering & Company, Chicago.—Piston rcd and valve stem pack- 
ing, locomotive sanders and bell ringer. Represented by Harry Vissering, 
C. R. Long, Jr., G. S. Turner and W. H, Heckman. 

Worthington Pump and Machinery Corporation, New York.—Sectionalized 
model cf fecd water heater and pump. Represented by T. C. McBride, 
D. R. Coleman, W. W. Hoit, J. E. Buckingham, J. J. Lammedee, J. S. 
Cosgrove, S. N. Morse and G. E. Lumbert. 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names 
mectings and places of meetings. 
Arr Brake Assoctation.—F. M. 
Next convention, 1925, Los 
Appliance Association. 

Arr Brake Appiiance Assoctation.—John Wright, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. Meeting with Air Brake Asscciation. 


of secretaries, dates of next or regular 


Nellis, 165 Broadway, New York City. 
Angeles, Calif. Exhibit by Air Brake 


AMERICAN AssocIaTION OF DinING Cark SUPERINTENDENTS.—L. A. Stone, 
c I. Ry., Chicago. 

American Association oF Encineers.—C. E. [rayer, 63 E. Adams St., 
Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TraFric OvFicers.—Grant Williams, 


1341 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASS°CIATION OF GENERAL BaGGaGE AGENTS.—E. L. Duncan, 332 
So Micuigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PasSENGER TraFFIc Orricers.—W. C. 
C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 
October 2 and 3, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—J. Rothchild, Room 
40C, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. Next meeting, June 18-20, 1924, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, ae. Oe 

AmeRIcAN Etectric Rattway AssoctaTion.—J. W. Welsh, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York, 

AMERICAN RalLtroap MASTER TINNERS’, CopPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FIitrers’ 
AssoctaTion.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamilton Ave., Chicago, [IIl. 

American Rattway AssociaTion.—H. J. Forster, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


New Ye ork, 


Hope, 
Next meeting, 


_ Division I.—Operating J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., 


Freight Station Section (including former activities of American 
Asscciation of Freight Agents).—R. O. Wells, Freight Agent, Illinois 
Central Railroad, Chicago, III. 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Pfotective Section (including former activities of the American 
Railway Chief Special Agents and Chiefs of Police Association).— 

C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Annual meeting 
uly 9-11, Brown Palace Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

Safety Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York. Annual 
meeting, June 24-26, Newhouse Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section (including former activities of the 
Association of Railway Telegraph Superintendents). W. A. Fair- 
banks, 30 Vesey St., New York. Next mecting, September 9-11, 1924, 
Quebec, P. Q. 

Division 11.—Transportation (including former activities of ‘he 
Association of Transportation and Car Accounting Officers).—G. \\ 
Covert, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. ; 

Division III. —Traffic, J. Gottschalk, 142 Liberty St., New Yor". 

Division 1V.—Engineering, E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn Si., 
Chicago, Ill. Next annual meeting, March 10-12, 1925, Chicago. 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Association. 

Censtruction and Maintenance Section —E. H. Fritch. 

Electric Section.—E. H. Fritch. ; 

Signal Section (including former activities of the Railway Sigs! 
Associaticn).—H. S. Balliet, 30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Next 
gg meeting,” Sept. 22, 1924, Ocean’ View Hotel, Swampsc 

ass 

Division V.—Mechanical (including former activities of the Ma 

r Builders’ Association and the American Railway Master }.c- 
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chanics’ Association)—V. R. Hawthorne, 431 South Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Ill. Annual conventicn, June 11-18, 1924, Atlantic City, 

i. J. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manvfacturers’ Association. 

Equipment Painting Section (including former activities of the 
Master Car and Lccomotive Painters’ Association).—V. R, Haw- 
thorne, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. Next meeting, Septem- 
ber 2-4, 1924, Chicago, III. 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
the Railway Storekeepers’ Associaticn).—W. J. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting, June 16-18, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lewis Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ili. Annual meeting, 1925, Kansas City, Mo. 

Car Service Division —C. A. Buch, 17th and H Sts., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Amertcan Rattway BripGE aNp Boripinc Assoctation.—C. A. Lichty, 
C. & N. W. Ry., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. Next annual con- 
vention, Oct. 21-23, 1924, Kansas City, Mo. Exhibit by Bridge and 
Building Supply Men’s Association. 

American Rattway DeveLtopment AssoctaTion.—A. L. Moorshead, Indus- 
trial Engineer, Erie, New York City. Next meeting, May 13, 1925, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Amertcan Rattway ENGINEFRING AssocraTion.—(Works_ in_ co-operation 
with the American Railway Association, Division IV.) E. H. Fritch, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, March 10-12, 
i925, Chicago. Exhibit by National Railway Appliances Asscciation. 

Amearcan Rattway Master Mecwanics’ Association.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division V.) 

American Rattway Toot ForemMen’s Association.—J. A. Duca, Tool Fore- 
man, C. R. I. & P. Ry., Shawnee, Okla. Annual convention, August 
28-30, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tcol Foremen’s Association. 

Amertcan Suort Line Rariroap Association.—T. F. Whittelsey, 1319-21 

r .. Be ’. Washington, D. C. 

American Society ror STEEL TreaTinc.—W. H. Eisenman, 4600 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Next convention, Sept. 22-26, Commonwealth 
Pier, Boston. 

AMERICAN Soctety For TestiInc Matertars.—C. L. Warwick, 1315 Spruce 
St.. Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, June 24-27, Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N 

American Society oF Civit Enctneers.—Prof. J. H. Dunlap, 33. W. 39th 
St., New York. Regular meetings Ist and 3rd Wednesdays in month, 
except July and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

American Socrety oF Mecnanicat Enoineers.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. Railroad Division, A. F. Stuebing, Chief En- 
gineer, Bradford Draft Gear Co., 23 W. 43rd St., New York. 

AmerIcAN TRAIN DispatcHers’ Assocration.—C. L. Darling, 1310-1311 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Biennial convention, July, 1925, Chicago. 

Amertcan Woop Preservers’ Association.—P. R. Hicks, Room 1146, Otis 
Bldg., Chicago. Next convention, 1925, Chicago. 

AssocraTION OF Ratnway Ciaim Acexts.—H. D. Morris, Northern Pacific 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 

\ssoctaTIon OF Rattway Exectricar ENGIneeErs.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Semi-annual meet- 
ing, June 12, 1924, Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, N. J. Exhibit by 
Railway Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF Rattway Executives.—Stanley J. Strong, 17th and H Sts., 
N. .. Washington, D. C. 

Association oF Rartway Suprty Men.—A. W. Clokey, 1658 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with International Railway General Fore- 
men’s Asscciation. 

\ssoctration or Rattway TELEGRAPH SuPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 
Railway Association, Division I.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND CaR ACCOUNTING Orricers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division II. 

Bripce anp Buitpinc SuPppry Men’s Association.—John Nelson, Joseph E. 
Nelson & Sons, 3240 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. Meetings with 
convention of American Railway Bridge and Building Association, 

Canapian Rarttway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 129 Charron St., Montreal, Que. 

Car Foremen’s Assoctation oF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 
Ave., Chicago. Regular meetings, 2nd Monday in month, except June, 
July and August, Great Northern Hotel, Chicago. 

Car Foreman’s Assoctation oF St. Louis, Mo.—R. E. Giger, 721 North 
23rd St., East St. Louis, Tl. Meetings, first Tuesday in month at 
the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

Centrat Rartway Cxius.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday, January_ to November. Interim 
meetings, 2nd Thursday, February, April, June, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
A. S. Sternberg, Belt Ry. of Chicago, Pclk and Dearborn Sts., Chi- 
cago. Annual meeting, September 23-25, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND Car ForEMEN’s Suprty MENn’s 
AssocraTION.-—Bradley S. Johnson, W. H. Miner, Rookery Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. Meeting with Chief Interchange Car Inspectors’ and Car 
Foremen’s Association. 

wetnnatr Rattroap Crus.—W. C. Cocder, Union Central Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Meetings, 2nd Tuesday in February, May, September 
and November. 

EVELAND STEAM Rattway Cius.—F. L. Frericks, 14416 Adler Ave., 
Cleveland, O. Mectings, first Monday each month, Hotel Cleveland, 
Public Square, Cleveland. 

x1E Rattway Cius.—T. C. Schley, 71 Conti St., Mobile, Ala. Regular 
meetings, bi-monthly, second and fourth Fridays, Battle House Hotel, 
Mobile, Ala. 

STERN RarLroap Assocration.—E. N.. Bessling, 614 F St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

eicut Ctaim AssocraTion.—(See American Railway Association, Division 
VII 


aN. 


NERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociaTIon oF Cuicaco.—C. H. Treichel, 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
ceding 3rd Friday in month, Room 1414, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 
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INTERNATIONAL RatLroap MasTeR BLacKsMITHS’ AssoctaTion.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. Annual convention, August 
19-21, 1924, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Exhibit by International Rail- 
road Master Blacksmiths’ Supply Men’s Association, 

INTERNATIONAL, RAILROAD Master BLAcKsMITHS’ SupPpty_ MeEn’s Assoctia- 
TIoN.—George P. White, 747 Railway Exchange, Chicago. Meeting 
with International Railrcad Master Blacksmiths’ Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLWay Fver Assoctation.—J. B. Hutchison, 6000 Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. Exhibit by International Railway Supply ,Men’s 
Association. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway GENERAL FoREMEN’s AssociaTION.—Wm. Hall, 
1061 W. Wabash Ave., Wincna, Minn. Annual convention, Septem- 
ber 9-12, Hetel Sherman, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY Suppty MeEn’s Associtation.—Bard Browne, Super- 
heater Co., 17 E. 42nd St., New York. Meeting with International 
Railway Fuel Association. 

Master Borrer Maker’s AssociaAtion.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 

Master Car anp Locomotive Painters’ Association.—(See A. R. A.,, 
Division V.) 

Master Car Burtpers’ Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division V.) 

NATIONAL Association OF Rattway Tre Propucers.—J. S. Penney, T. J. 
Moss Tie Company, St. Louis, Mo. Next ccnvention, 1925, Chicago. 

NATIONAL AssociATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILITIES COMMISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. Next convention, Nov. 1i, 
1924, Phoenix, Ariz. 

eee poemen Trape Councir.—O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

Ork 

Nattonar Rattway Appiiances Assocration.—C. W. Kelly, People’s Gas 
Bldg., Chicago. Annual exhibition at conventicn of American Railway 
Engineering Ass¢ciaticn. 

NaTionaL SaFety Councit.—Steam_ Railroad Section: E. R. Cott, Safety 
Acent, Hocking Valley Ry., Columbus, O. 

New Encianp Ratrtroap Crusn.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2nd Tuesday in month, excepting June, 
July, August and September, Cepley-Plaza Hotel, Bcston, Mass. 

New York Raitroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 26 Cortlandt St., New York. 
Sports outing, July 10, New York Athletic Club House, Travers Isiand. 
Regular meetings, 3rd Friday in month, except June, July and August, 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Paciric RaILway Crus.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

Raitway ACCouNTING Orricers’ Assoctation.—E. R. Woodson, 1116 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D, C. Annual meeting, July 8-11, Fair- 
ment Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 

Raitway Business Assoctation.—Frank W. Noxcn, 600 Liberty Bldg., 
Broad and Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

RatLway Cuiun oF Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, except June, 
July and August, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rattway DEVELOPMENT Assocration.—(See Am. Ry. Development Assn.) 

Ram-way Ececrricat Suprty Manuracturers’ Association.—J. Scribner 
General Electric Co., Chicago. Annual meeting with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

Raitway EquipMent Manuracturers’ Associration.—H. A. Varney, Sun- 
beam Electric Manufacturing Co., Evansville, Ind. Meeting with 
Traveling Engineers’ Asscciation. 

RartLway Fire Protection Associration.—R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 
R. R., Baltimore, Md. 

Rattway Rea. Estate Assoctation.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rartway Srunat Assocration.—(See A. R. A., Division IV., Signal Sec- 
ticn.) 

Rattway STCREKEEPERS’ Association —(See A. R. A., Division VI.) 

RarLway Suppcy MaNuFActurers’ AssociaTion.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Exhibit at meetings of A. R. A., Divisions V. 
and VI., June 11-18, 1924, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Rattway ‘TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLIANCE AssociaTion.—G,. A. Nel- 
son, 30 Church St., New York. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Secticn of A. R. A., Division I. 

Rattway Treasury Orricers’ Association.—-L. W. Cox, Commercial Trust 
Blde., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting, September 18 and 19, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
*. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. Next convention, September 16-18, 
1924, ilotel Commodore, New Yerk. Exhibit by Track Supply Asso- 
ciation. 

St. Louis Rattway Crius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2nd Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

SicnaL_ Appiiance AssocraTion.—F. W. Edmunds, Sunbeam Electric Manu- 
facturing Company, New York City. Meeting with American Rail- 
way Asscciatien, Signal Section. 

SouTHEASTERN CARMEN’s INTERCHANGE AssocraTion.—J. E. Rubley, South- 
ern Railway Shop, Atlanta, Ga. Meets semi-annually. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Raitway CLus.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 
1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3rd Thursday in January, 
May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, At- 
anta. 

SouTHERN AssoctaTION OF Car Service Orricers.—J. L. Carrier, Car, Serv. 
Agent, Tenn. Cent. Ry., 319 Seventh Ave., North Nashville, Tenn. 

Suprty AssociaTION OF AMERICAN RatLway Toot ForREMEN’s ASSOCIATION. 
—H. S. White, 9 N. Jefferson St., Chicago. 

Track Suprry Assoctation.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hill- 
burn, N. Y. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Asscciation. 

TRAVELING EnGiIneers’ Association.—W. O. Thompson, 1177 East 98th St., 
Cleveland, Ohic. Next convention, September 9-14, 1924, Chicago. 
Exhibit by Railway Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 

Western Rattway Crvus.—Bruce V. Crandall, 605 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Annual meeting, May 23, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Regular meetings, 3rd Monday each month, except June, 
July and August. 

Western Socrety oF Encineers.—Edgar §. Nethercut, 1735 Monadnock 

Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 
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An invitation to shippers in the Pacific Coast states to attend 
a meeting in San Francisco on July 11 for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board was issued on May 31 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Association. 


The Southeast Shippers’ Regional Advisory Board will hold 
its first annual meeting at Atlanta, Ga. on June 10. James A. 
Emery, general counsel of the National Association of Manu- 


facturers, Washington, D. C., will speak on “Economic Questions 


and Political Answers.” 


The Canadian Pacific has issued a folder describing the air 
service which it has established from Angliers, Que., to the 
new gold fields in the Lake Fortune and the Lake Rouyn 
districts. Flying boats capable of carrying four passengers 
make regular trips on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The fare is $50 per passenger with 200 Ib. of baggage. 


At a special meeting of the Traffic Club of Chicago on 
May 29, four resolutions were passed opposing the Gooding 
bill, refuting the statement that traffic clubs of the country 
and the Associated Traffic Clubs of America are dominated 
by railroad influence, advocating the repeal of Section 28 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, and endorsing the plan of regional 
advisory boards. 


Forty cars, containing sixty-two sight-seeing automobiles 
and several trucks recently were sent from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Yellowstone Park to be used by the Yellowstone Park 
Transportation Company. In 1889 the visitors to the park 
totalled 4,000, in 1919 the number had increased to 21,000 and 
in 1923 to 138,000. Nearly 200,000 persons are expected to 
visit the park during 1924. 


A “Right way of handling baggage, mail and express” meet- 
ing was held at Portland, Oregon, on April 21 and 22 to 
create a spirit of co-operation among the forces handling these 
three classes of traffic. The meeting was held in conjunction 
with the standing baggage committee of the Pacific North- 
west Passenger Association. Representatives of the operating 
department dwelt on delays to trains on account of loading 
and unloading. 


To encourage the development of the poultry industry in the 
South, the Southern Railway has made rates to allow for the 
storage -in transit of carload shipments of eggs at Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham, Chattanooga, Louisville and Jacksonville. This arrange- 
ment has been put in effect to encourage dealers at local points 
to buy eggs during the heavy laying season, assemble them in 
carload lots, and ship them to the storage points where they can 
be held until market conditions justify reshipping. The charge 
will be five cents per hundred pounds. . 


“Colorado—Under the Turquoise Sky” is the title of a 
48-page booklet just published by the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, which describes the scenic attractions of that state, 
including Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and the Pike’s Peak region, San Isabel Forest, and 
Mesa Verde National Park. A brief description is also given 
of the central part of the state, known as the “Back Range.” 
The booklet is bound in a four-color cover which unfolds to 
a size 7 by 18 in., showing a scene characteristic of the 
Rockies. 


Shippers’ Advisory Board Meeting at Toledo 


The Great Lakes Shippers Regional Advisory Board will hold 
its next meeting, which will be the first annual meeting, at the 
La Salle and Koch Building, Toledo, Ohio, on Monday, June 9, 
at 10 a. m. Among the more important business to come before 
the meeting will be reports on “Railroads and Publicity” and other 
subjects which were referred to the railroads at the last meeting. 
Other reports will be presented by F. J. Larkin and C. H. 
Winslow. The election of officers for the ensuing year will take 
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place at this meeting. Plans are being made for a special trip 
on Tuesday to inspect the Toledo freight terminals, 


Difference Between U. S. and 
Canadian Law as to Bills of Lading 


A meeting was called at Ottawa for June 5 by the Dominion 
Board of Railway Commissioners of the railways and other in- 
terests concerned to confer on the situation arising out of the 
legal differences between Canada and the United States and to 
devise means for ironing out the tangles in the international freight 
business resulting therefrom. The chief cause of the difficulties 
1s a Clash of legality between the bills of lading used in Canada 
aud in the United States as to the liability of railways and other 
carriers for the goods they are transporting, the Canadian law 
not meeting the requirements for Canadian goods going into the 
United States. 

The trouble dates back over a considerable time. Under an 
order of the Dominion Railway Board the present bill of lading 
form was approved, with a clause providing that: “The amount 
of loss or damages for which any carrier is liable shall be com- 
puted on the basis of the value of the goods at the place and time 
of shipment under this bill of lading (including the freight and 
other charges, when paid, and the duty, if paid or payable and 
not refunded). This form has since been used on all shipments 
in Canada, and also on goods shipped from Canada into the 
United States. 

Objection to this arrangement was made by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on goods entering the United States from 
Canada on the ground that the United States Supreme Court had 
held that such a provision was contrary to U. S. law. As a result 
the I. C. C. doubted its power to authorize the Canadian railways 
or the American roads to provide by tariff for the use of such 
bills of lading in respect of transportation within the United 
States. That is, that American roads acting as agents for the 
Canadian railways could not use the bills of lading issued in 
Canada. There has been an extensive exchange of correspondence 
between the Dominion Railway Board and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to this, the net result of which has been to 
settle that the Canadian bills of lading do not comply with the 
United States law, and had better be altered on international 
business to meet its provisions, 


FREIGHT CHARGES TooK ONLy 3.78 cents out of each dollar paid 
the shipper of livestock in 1923, according to a study just 
made by the National Live Stock Producers’ Association, and 
published by the Bureau of Railway Economics. This anal- 
ysis was based on the business transacted by the association 
during 1923 at 14 markets, covering the sales of 4,831,707 head 
of livestock from 29 States. “The study indicates that the 
percentage of the price paid by the purchaser applicable to 
freight charges varies greatly, because of difference in quality 
of livestock, underloading of cars, and difference in freight 
charges due to varying distances from market. The difference 
in kind and quality of livestock is most important.” 











Canadian National Railways Building at Wembley 
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State Commissions 


The Public Service Commission of Alabama has issued a revised 
freight tariff on fertilizers, most of the new rates being a reduction 
irom those hitherto in effect. 


The Public Service Commission of New York has suspended, 
pending a hearing, a proposed change in regulations governing 
the loading and unloading of freight on ten of the principal rail- 
roads in the State. The railroads proposed that shippers and 
consignees should handle all carload freight at team tracks, doing 
away with the practice in force for many years, under which 
tallymen, in checking shipments in and out, would assist in the 
physical transfer of the freight to and from the cars. At Buffalo, 
the railroads proposed henceforth to provide help in handling the 
freight but at the cost of shippers and consignees. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has before it the same question and will 
hold a hearing. 


Court News 


Railroad Not Liable for Death of Intending 
Passenger Going on Track to Flag Train 


An intending passenger went on a crossing at a flag station on 
hearing a train approaching about 400 yards distant and signaled 
it until it was too late for him to escape from the track, with 
the result that the train, approaching at 50 miles an hour and 
without checking speed, struck and killed him. In an action for 
his death, the Georgia Court of Appeals holds that the failure of 
the engineer to give the signals required by the statute when ap- 
proaching a public crossing will not impose liability to a person 
upon or near the track who is fully aware of the approach of 
the train. Failure to give the statutory warning cannot be 
regarded as the proximate cause of injury—Moore v. £. A. L. 


(Gd. App.), 118 S. E. 471. 


United States Supreme Court 


K. C. M. & O. Rate-Division Case 


Appeal was made to the United States Supreme Court by the 
United States and the Interstate Commerce Commission from the 
decree of the federal district court for Kansas which perpetually 
enjoined the enforcement of an order of the commission relating 
to the division of interstate joint rates on freight interchanged 
by the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient with thirteen connecting 
carriers. The order reduced the existing proportions of these 
connections by a fixed per cent—K. C., M. & O. Divisions, 73 
lI. Cc. C. 319, 

The percentages ranged from 10 to 30 per cent. The Missouri 


Pacific’s division was shrunk 20 per cent and it was estimated 
that the resulting reduction of its revenues would be $115,789. 
That amount, added to the existing share of the Orient on this 
trafhe, would increase its division, on weighted average, over 14 


per cent. The Texas & Pacific’s division was also shrunk 20 
per cent. The estimated resulting reduction of its revenues would 
be $121,140. But that amount added to the existing share of the 
Orient on this traffic would increase its division about 25 per cent. 
The order differs from that upheld in New England Division’s 
Case, 261 U. S. 184, which granted a uniform percentage increase 
to the New England roads. 

The order was entered after an investigation undertaken by 
the commission in April, 1922. The thirteen carriers who brought 
the present suit participated in this investigation, supplying 


Statistical information; but they introduced no evidence before the 
commission and the case was submitted there without argument. 
None of them asked to be excepted from the order, nor for a 
rehearing. Before the effective date of the order, this suit was 
begun. Temporary injunction was granted by three judges under 


the Act of 1913; and on final hearing the injunction was made 
Permanent and a rehearing refused, 288 Fed. 102. This decree 
iS now affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
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The points considered by that court are as follows: 

First. The commuission’s contention that the suit was premature 
was not sustained. 

Second. It is held that the order was not rendered void be- 
cause only a part of the carriers were made parties in the pro- 
ceeding. The order only affects the 13 carriers whose lines con- 
nect directly with the Orient system. Only their divisions were 
reduced. The shares of all others who participated in the joint 
rates were left unchanged. 

Third. The order was not void because made on a basis 
not authorized by Congress. The basis of division adopted by 
the commission was not shown to be, in any respect, inconsistent 
with the rule declared in New England Divisions Case, 261 
U. S. 184. Nor was it shown that the commission ignored any 
factor of which consideration was required by the Transportation 
Act. 

Fourth The order was held void because, as contended by the 
railroads, it rested upon evidence not legally before the com- 
mission. Jt was conceded that the finding rested, in part, upon 
data taken from the annual reports filed with the commission 
by the plaintiff carriers; that these reports were not formally 
put in evidence; that attention was not specifically called to 
them; and that objection te the use of the reports, under these 
circumstances, was reasonably made by the carriers and was 
insisted upon. The parts of the annual reports in question were 
used as evidence of facts which it was deemed necessary to 
prove, not as a means of verifying facts of which the commission, 
like a court, takes judicial notice. The contention of the com- 
mission was that, because its able examiner gave notice that “no 
doubt it will be necessary to refer to the annual reports of all 
these carriers,” its Rules of Practice (Rule XIII, prior to its 
revision in 1923) permitted matter in the reports to be used as 
freely as if the data had been formally introduced in evidence. 

Rule XIII, declaring that the “commission will take notice 
of items in tariffs and annual periodical reports of carriers 
properly on file,” does not mean that the commission will take 
judicial notice of all the facts contained in such documents. Nor 
does it purport to relieve the commission from introducing, by 
specific reference, such parts of the reports as it wishes to treat 
as evidence. It means that as to these items there is no occasion 
ior the parties to serve copies. The objection to the use of the 
data contained in the annual reports is not lack of authority or 
untrustworthiness, It is that the carriers were left without notice 
of the evidence with which they were, in fact, confronted, as 
later disclosed by the finding made. The requirement that in an 
adversary proceeding specific reference be made, is essential to 
the preservation of the substantial rights of the parties. 

“The right of the carriers to insist that the consideration of 
matter not in evidence invalidates the order was not lost by their 
submission of the case without argument and by their acquiescing 
in the suggestion that the presentation of a tentative report by 
the examiner be omitted. The general notice that the com- 
mission would rely upon the voluminous annual reports is tanta- 
mount to giving no notice whatsoever. The matter improperly 
treated as evidence may have been an important factor in the 
conclusions reached by the commission. The order, therefore, 
must he held void.” 

Fifth. The Supreme Court sustained the further objection of 
the carriers that the record did not contain any tariffs showing 
the individual joint rates, or any division sheets showing how 
these individual joint rates are divided, nor any information 
concerning the amount of service performed by the Orient and 
its several connections under such individual joint rates. The 
court said: “Evidence of individual rates or divisions, said to 
be typical of all, affords a basis for a finding as to any one. 
Sut averages are apt to be misleading. It cannot be inferred 
that every existing division of every joint rate is unjust as 
between particular carriers, because the aggregate result of the 
movement of the traffic on joint rates appears to be unjust. 
These aggregate results should properly be taken into con- 
sideration by the commission; but it was not proper to accept them 
as a substitute for typical evidence as to the individual joint 
rates and divisions. In the New England Divisions Case, tariffs 
and division sheets were introduced which, in the opinion of the 
commission, were typical in character and ample in quantity, 
to justify the findings made in respect to each division of each 
rate of every carrier. A like course should have been pursued 
in the proceeding under review.”—U. S. and I. C. C. v. Abilene & 
Southern, et al, Opinion by Justice Brandeis. Decided May 26, 
1924. 
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Alton Enginemen 


Negotations between the Chicago & Alton and representa- 
tives of the four train and engine service brotherhoods over 
proposed wage increases and changes in working rules were 
terminated suddenly on May 30 when the brotherhood repre- 
sentatives walked out of the conference. Request by A. P. 
Titus, chief operating officer of the Alton, for revision of the 
working rules was met with flat refusal by the brotherhood 
men and they left the meeting when the representatives of 
the management refused to consider wage increases until the 
changes in working rules were made. 


B. R. & P. Contest Averted 


Agreement by the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh to a wage 
increase of approximately five per cent for its engine service 
employees has averted, temporarily at least, what promised to be 
a finish fight between Warren S, Stone, grand chief of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, C. B. Robertson, president 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, and the 
United States Railroad Labor Board. Summoned by the board 
for a hearing on the wage dispute, Stone and Robertson flatly 
refused to appear. The dispute had been submitted to the Labor 
Board by T. F. Brennan, vice-president of the road, when engine- 
men on the road took a strike vote following the refusal of the 
management to agree to the wage increase demanded. 

The joint message to the board from Stone and Robertson read 
as follows: “We propose to utilize every available means to 
preveat an interruption of interstate commerce. However, we 
deny the authority or propriety of the action of the Railroad 
Labor Board to interfere with the efforts of the employees’ repre- 
sentatives to reach a settlement of the dispute through an agree- 
ment or through arbitration in event an agreement through 
negotiation cannot be obtained. 

“The Labor Board, through its present composition and through 
prejudices and antagonism to employees’ representatives and 
policies of their organizations, has disqualified itself from acting 
as an impartial tribunal. The United States Supreme Court has 
held that decisions of the board are not binding and many rail- 
roads have ignored them, For these reasons we_ respectfully 
decline to attend the hearing of the board scheduled for May 29.” 

Direct action by the board to compel the appearance of the 
labor representatives was fcrestalled by a message from the road 
announcing that the dispute had been settled satisfactorily. 

In anticipation of an extended controversy in this case the 
Labor Board postponed from June 3 until June 20 the hearing 
cn the wage dispute between the enginemen and the western rail- 
ways. Stone and Robertson have indicated that they will not 
appear at that hearing 
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1923 a Good Year for Railways in Argentina 


During 1923 both the government-owned and the private rail- 
ways in Argentina had a successful year, according to Consul- 
General Morgan at Buenos Aires. It was not a year of great ex- 
pansion for the privately owned lines, but many of the pre-war 
plans for expansion and improvement were revived and the owners 
hope to carry out these plans in the near future. The State Rail- 
ways increased their lines’ by 1,548 miles, opening up inland terri- 
tory which may not afford any profit at present; but the exten- 
sions will aid in developing the country and eventually be a 
source of revenue, 

The 1923 receipts of each of the State Railways, except the 
Puerto Deseado Line, show a marked increase. The total receipts 
were 18,650,200 Argentine gold dollars (this unit worth about 80 
cents U. S. money) as compared with $13,396,400 (Arg. gold) in 
1922. The San Antonio line led with an increase of $458,400 (Arg. 
gold) or 182 per cent, over 1922; receipts of the Puerto Deseado 
line increased only $4,600 (Arg. gold), or 2.8 per cent. The propor- 
tion of operating expenses to revenues was very high, the Central 
Norte Argentino showing an operating ratio of 128.82 per cent; the 
lowest was the Comodoro Rivadavia line, with a percentage of 
71.12. During 1923 the government lines advanced a loan of 
$2,500,000 Argentine gold to the Argentine Transandine Railway 
Co., for the purpose of improving transportation facilities between 
that country and Chile. The government also expects to improve 
the railways between Argentina and Bolivia during 1924. 

A comparison of revenues for 1922 and 1923, with a statement 
of operating ratios for the latter year are given below: 


REVENUES AND OPERATING Ratios OF ARGENTINE State Rattways, 1923 








Ratio of 
operating Receipts (Argentine gold)? 
expenses to -— 

Name of railway revenues 1922 1923 
Central Norte Argentinc............ 128.82 $12,452,500 $17,024,100 
DM  <tvaswesawrakeneetetenaetes 115.39 136,900 171,900 
Del Este eee eer eecceeesecccsccces 99.08 160,800 303,800 
i Se scacdekke Gi00eeeeneusd 74.24 252,600 711,000 
I I a te a i i 102.27 164,200 168,800 
Comodoro Rivadavia .............+- 71.12 229,400 270,600 

WE  cbsacieseimnedsanddakese’ $13,396,400 $18,650,200 


_ 1 Average exchange rate of Argentine gold dollar in 1922 equals $0.818166; 
in 1923, equals $0.785727. 

The privately owned lines were able to pay small dividends, but 
since much of the stock is owned by English companies and 
dividends consequently are paid in pounds sterling, the unfavorable 
exchange rate was prcbably quite as responsible for the low 
dividends as were internal economic conditions. 

A comparison of the privately owned lines for the years 1922 
and 1923 shows an increase in revenues on all lines except two. 
The total revenues for 1923 amounted to $119,148,900 (Arg. gold), 
as against $111,854,800 (Arg. gold) for 1922. In comparison with 
the State Railways the lines under private ownership show a very 
low operating ratio. The Rosario to Puerto Belgrano line leads 
with a percentage of 59.65; the highest operating ratio is that of 
Buenos Aires Midland, with a percentage of 87.96. 

The following table shows the revenues of the private lines for 
1922 and 1923 and their operating ratios for 1923: 


REVENUES AND OPERATING RATIOS OF ARGENTINE PRIVATE RAILWAYS 








Proportion 
of operating 
expenses Receipts (Argentine gold) 
to revenues, Foes cadhen nwa \ 
Name of railway 1923 1922 1923 
ow ee rer er 76.08 $4,092,600 $4,309,700 
EE ccc eune edhe kelamns a 74.04 7,817,100 7,824,000 
General Company of the Province of 
I I ite cle yeeae wae 84.98 3,342,300 3,068, ' 
muenes Alses Midland.....ccccccses 87.96 622,900 645,700 
SRR Se ee at 68.93 2,361,300 2,583, 
Argentine North Eastern............ 78.06 1,334,900 1,490,: 
EEE OE eae 60.19 1,294,900 1,404, 
Suenos Aires Great Scuthern........ 61.90 21,664,900 22,919,1 
Buenos Aires and Pacific............ 63.26 18,555,400 17,823, 
OE ET ee ee 67.67 25,278,800 26,804,5 
Buenos Aires Western..............; 78.72 11,100,200 10,652,4 
Rosario to Puerto Belgranc.......... 59.65 993,100 972,' 
ee. <qvteasnns dvehee teben eae $111,854,800  $119,148,' 
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Freight Cars 


Tue Catro, TRUMAN & SOUTHERN is inquiring for 50 logging 
cars of 40 tons’ capacity. 

ETTINGER PxHittirs & Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is inquiring 
for 20 box cars for export to Brazil. 

Tue Brapen Copper Company, New York, is inquiring for 12 
tank cars of 4,000 gal. capacity and for 12 tank cars of 10,000 gal. 
capacity, for export to Chile. 

THE AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING COMPANY, reported in 
the Railway Age of May 3 as inquiring for 15 general service 
gondola cars of 50 tons’ capacity, has ordered this equipment from 

THe CHESAPEAKE & Oni0, reported in the Railway Age of 
May 17 as inquiring for 100 caboose cars, has ordered 100 steel 
underframe caboose cars from the Standard Steel Car Company. 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Passenger Cars 

CENTRAL VERMONT.—See Canadian National, 

THe DeLtaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN is inquiring for 50 
steel suburban coaches and 10 steel suburban combination passenger 
and baggage cars, all to be 59 ft. 6% in. long. 

THe RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMac, reported in the 
Railway Age of May 3 as inquiring for 2 coaches and 3 express 
cars, has ordered this equipment from the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL, reported in the Railway Age of May 
10 as inquiring for 6 all steel combination mail and express cars 
for service on the Central Vermont has ordered this equipment 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 


Iron and Steel 


THe New York CENTRAL has received bids on 1,300 tons of 
bridge steel, 
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Tue Fiorwa East Coast is inquiring for 150 tons of steel for 
a bridge in Florida, 


Tue Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fz is inquiring for 4,500 tons 
of structural steel for use at San Bernardino, Cal. 


Tue CHESAPEAKE & Outo is inquiring for 300 tons of steel for 
a bridge at Clifton Forge, Va., and is also inquiring for 800 tons 
of steel for a passenger station at Ashland, Ky. 


Tue Reapinc Company is inquiring for 300 tons of steel for a 
bridge near Philadelphia. This road has given a contract for 160 
tons of bridge steel to the McClintic-Marshall Company. 


Tue TERMINAL Rartroap AssociaTION oF St, Louis has 
ordered 342 tons of structural steel for repairs to the Eads bridge, 
St. Louis, Mo., from the Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Company. 


Tue CENTRAL or NEw Jersey is inquiring for 250 tons of 
fabricated steel for shops at Elizabethport, N. J. A contract for 
300 tons of steel for a bridge at Allentown, Pa., has been given 
to the Phoenix Bridge Company, and a contract has been given 
to the McClintic-Marshall Company for 500 tons of steel for 
another bridge at Allentown 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue SouTHERN is inquiring for two 16-in. portable bolt lathes, 
30 in, between centers, one 24-in, heavy duty lathe, nine ft. between 
centers, three 16-in. belt-driven lathes, one No. 4 Universal mill- 
ing machine, one 48-in. vertical milling machine, one keyway 
miller, %4. in. to 1 in. one 12-in, slotter, one 6-in. two-spindle 
centering machine, one 16-in, belt-driven die sinking machine, one 
20-in. belt-driven tool room drill press, one power hacksaw for tool 
room, one.‘nut facing machine, one heavy boring machine for 
boring locomotive side rods, capacity of hole 6 in. to 14 in, in 
diameter, one internal grinder and one 2,500-lb. single frame 
steam hammer. 


Signaling 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered from the Union Switch & 
Signal Company for use at passing sidings on the Houston & 
Texas Central, 18 semaphore signals, style B, with necessary 
relays and other apparatus. 





FREIGHT CAR REPAIR SITUATION 








Number Cars Awaiting Repairs Per cent of Cars Repaired 
Freight Cars ;- aa : cars await- Pom oo —_~ 
Date on line. Heavy Light Total ing repairs. Month Heavy Light Total 
1923 1923 
January 1 ....... 2,264,593 164,041 51,970 216,011 9.5 PORE  sccsccéseces 121,077 2,451,758 2,572,835 
Pe oe oes ‘eee 154,302 52,010 206,312 9.0 September ........ 114,064 2,335,161 2,449,225 
TE wetness 2,260,532 146,299 44,112 190,411 8.4 COOREP cc eecoseus 117,254 2,444,118 2,561,372 
October 1 ........ 2,270,840 118,563 32,769 151,332 6.7 November ........ 104,761 2,214,617 2,319,378 
November 1 ..... 2,263,099 116,084 34,540 150,624 6.6 December ........ 87,758 2,073,280 2,161,038 
Dectmber 1 ...... 2,270,405 116,697 38,929 155,626 6.8 1924 
1924 , ee EET 76,704 2,083,583 2,160,287 
a eee 2,279,363 118,653 39,522 158,175 6.9 os eee 70,056 2,134,781 2,204,837 
February 1 ...... 2,269,230 115,831 45,738 161,569 7.1 are 77,365 2,213,158 2,290,523 
MD. Bare ebvesc 2,262,254 119,505 49,277 168,782 7.5 pO Pere ee 75,352 2,074,629 2,149,981 
es > eee 2,274,750 125,932 46,815 172,747 7.6 
GP Ee s6tseséeuss 2,271,638 131,609 47,666 179,275 7.9 
LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED, INSTALLED AND RETIRED 
Domestic : On order 
orders Installed Aggregate Retired Aggregate Owned at Aggregate first of Building 
Month reported during tractive during tractive end of tractive following in R. R. 
. during month month effort month effort month effort month shops 
September ..cccccces 8 384 22,342,517 260 7,191,302 64,720 2,506,469,051 1,242 7 
COME cuccccocsecee 50 408 21,665,487 301 7,935,709 64,827 2,520,200,846 942 15 
NOVGMEGE scecccessede 49 333 19,064,713 282 7,741,395 64,879 2,532,085,380 739 14 
DOME cccevoccece 1 333 18,260,423 316 8,738,378 64,896 2,541,607,425 510 14 
a2. eee 1,984* 4,037* sheen ae 3,672 adsense esnnes ost veete-wewwe eee se 
SOOT wenmscseneses 125 271 15,228,895 178 4,447,721 64,989 2,552,694,953 439 14 
SURETY cccccccviccs 85 214 11,296,088 175 4,906,435 65,029 2,559,519,253 457 10 
MATER cccocveesecces 283 176 10,457,064 181 6,033,173 64,911 2,560,076,766 520 7 
US: esvbtosdsnnsees 1° 97 4,167,388 112 2,881,385 64,896 2,561,362,769 552 11 
BY scccccsccccceses 10 eee osecece ees epenped.«.- |") --getoes $¥'c0ge oee'ee ie ee 
tal for 4 months.... ... 758 BPS BES: 6 aes es 
tal for 5 months.... 700 . one oe ees occccee ecceee © occee cccee eee 


Details as to orders from Railway Age weekly reports. Figures include all domestic orders placed with builders and railroad shops, but not rebuilt 


ejuipment. 


Figures as to installations and_retirements prepared by Car Service Division, A. R. A., published in form C. S. 56A-1. Figures cover only those 


r-ads reporting to the Car Service Division. 


They include equipment received from builders and railroad shops. Figures of installations and retirements 


arke include also equipment rebuilt to an extent sufficiently so that under the accounting rules it must be retired and entered in the equipment statement as 
w equipment. Figure as to orders as given in first column of table is not therefore comparable with figures relating to installations given in succeeding 


columns. 
* Corrected figure. 
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The Locomotive Firebox Company has moved its main 
offices to 1908 Straus building, Chicago. 


The Flexo Supply Company has moved its offices to larger 
quarters at 104-6 South Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Morrison & Risman Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., has 
moved its Cleveland office to 1322 Union Mortgage building. 


The Edwards Railway Motor Car Company, Sanford, N. C., 
has awarded a general contract to the Truscon Steel Com- 
pany for the initial unit of an addition to its plant. 


W. H. Miller, formerly traffic manager of the Indian Re- 
fining Company, Lawrenceville, Ill., has resigned to join the 
New York office of the Standard Tank Car Company. 


John W. Fogg, whose promotion to assistant to the vice- 
president of the Boss Nut Division of the American Bolt 
Corporation, was announced in the Railway Age of May 31, 
was born in England 
and moved to Canada 
when a small boy. He 
entered railway service 
with the Grand Trunk 
and in 1885 came to the 
United States and 
served as a locomotive 
engineer on the Wis- 
consin Central and later 
on the Chicago Termi- 
nal Transfer which was 
taken over by the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Later 
he became traveling en- 
gineer of the Chicago 
Terminal Transfer and 
in 1901 was made mas- 
ter mechanic with head- 
quarters at Chicago. In 
1915 he left the employ 
of the Baltimore & 
Ohio to become sales 
representative of the Boss Nut Company which position he 
held until 1919. In the latter year he was promoted to man- 
ager of railroad sales, which position he has held until his 





J. W. Fogg 


recent promotion. 


Herman Lemp, engineer in charge of the internal combus- 
tion engine engineering department of the General Electric 
Company, at Erie, Pa., has resigned to join the Erie Steam 
Shovel Company. 


The Chicago Cleveland Car Roofing Company has located 
its New York offices at 3710 Grand Central Terminal. James 
L. Stark, general eastern sales representative, will be in charge 
and associated with him will be Samuel -V. Gloss and Goef- 
frey Winslow. 


L. N. Whitcraft has been appointed district engineer of the 
Portland Cement Association, in charge of the association’s 
Philadelphia, Pa., office, 1315 Walnut street. Mr. Whitcraft 
has been connected with the Portland Cement Association 
for eight years as field engineer attached to the New York 
office. 


The Continental Railway Supply Company, Peoples Gas 
building, Chicago, has been organized by O, E. Quinton, sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Burry Railway Supply Company, 
Chicago, and V. J. Burry, president of the Burry Railway 
Supply Company, to sell railway truck and car specialties, in- 
cluding roller bearings, center plates, springs, contact shoes 
and bus heating equipment. Mr. Quinton is president of the 
new company. 
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The Continuous Train Control Corporaticn has been ip- 
corporated at Detroit, Mich., for $1,000,000 for the manufac- 
ture of train control devices and electrical and mechanical 
devices. The new company will operate under the Clark 
patents and is now perfecting refinements of the established 
principles of the system in connection with a test installation. 
W. S. Kinnear, of W. S. Kinnear & Company, engineers, Ney 
York, is president of the new company and T. E. Clark is 
consulting engineer. Others associated with the company ar: 
T. C. Fogel, F. R. Bissell and S. D. Cushing. 


George A. Nicol Jr., eastern manager of the railroad de- 
partment of Johns-Manville, Inc.,. New York, has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the railroad and government de- 
partments, with head- 
quarters at New York; 
J. C. Younglove, west- 
ern manager of the 
railroad department has 
been appointed assist- 
ant general manager of 
the railroad and pov- 
ernment departments 
with headquarters at 
Chicago. Mr. Nicol 
was born in Providence, 
R. I., and was educated 
at Mount Pleasant 
Academy, English High 
Schoo! and Rhode Is- 
land School of Design. 
He served a special ap- 
prenticeship at the 
Rhode Island Locomo- 
tive Works, and was 
then employed as a lo- 
comotive designer with 
the American Locomotive Company, going to Louisville, Ky., 
in March, 1904, with the Louisville & Nashville as locomotive 
designer and later specializing in car design. In August, 
1905, he went to the 
Baltimore & Ohio as 
designing engineer in 
the mechanical depart- 
ment at Baltimore, Md., 
remaining with the Bal- 
timore & Ohio until 
January 1, 1909, at 
which time he entered 
the employ of the H. 
W. Johns-Manville 
Company, as railroad 
representative. In 1912 
he was transferred to 
the executive headquar- 
ters of the company in 
New York as eastern 
assistant manager of 
the railroad department. 
and in 1920 was pro- 
moted to eastern man- 
ager of the railroad de- 
partment. Mr. Nicol 
was elected a director of Johns-Manville, Inc., in 1921, hold- 
ing the position of eastern manager until his present appoint- 
ment, as above noted. ,Mr. Younglove was born on August 
7, 1878, at Crescent, Saratoga county, New York, and was edu- 
cated at Armour Institute of Technology, Chicago. For two 
years after entering business he was connected with the 
National Lead Company at Chicago and for the past 23 years 
with the railroad and government departments of Johns-Man- 
ville, Inc., where he has worked up to the position of western 
manager, which position he held at the time of his recent pro- 
motion. In 1921 he was also elected a director. 





George A. Nicol, Jr. 





J. C. Younglove 


The Northwest Engineering Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of power shovels, drag lines and cranes, has opened 
an office at Atlanta, Ga. M. B. Ogden, district manager of 
the Austin Machinery Company, Atlanta, Ga., has been ap- 
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pointed southeastern district sales manager, with headquar- 
ters at Atlanta, Ga. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has become exclusive gen- 
eral sales agents of the Lewis brands of iron made by the 
Penn Iron & Steel Company, consisting of Lewis special 
staybolt iron, Lewis engine bolt iron and drilled hollow stay- 
bolts. The sale of the products will be directed by John P. 
Moses, general manager of railroad sales for the Ryerson 
Company. Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., has been in this 
field for years; and by this connection with the Penn Iron & 
Steel Company, has become associated with George T. Lewis, 
president of the Penn Iron & Steel Company, one of the vet- 
eran makers of puddled ‘iron in this country. 


The Bowser Employees’ Mutual Benefit Association has 
paid over $12,000 in sick, accident and death benefits to em- 
ployees of S. F. Bowser & Company during the fiscal year 
which ended May 10. The largest amounts were paid to mem- 
bers for time lost because of sickness or accident. Claims 
of members for time lost from injuries inflicted in accidents 
and from sickness totalled 123 and amounted to $6,319. 
Thirteen widows of deceased members received: a total of 
$4,181 in installments of $25 a month during the year and 
seven retired employees received $1,548. Four deaths in the 
last 12 months necessitated funeral benefits of $250 each. 


The Oliver Electric & Manufacturing Company, St. Louis, 
Mo., has effected a reciprocal selling arrangement with the 
Pyle-National Company, Chicago, and will continue under 
its present management, manufacturing a complete line of 
locomotive wiring fittings for electrical installation on a loco- 
motive in conjunction with the Pyle-National turbo-generator 
and headlight cases; passenger car fittings and train connec- 
tors to complete electrical installation on passenger cars in 
conjunction with the Pyle-National head end lighting equip- 
ments for suburban and branch line trains; weatherproof 
switches, plugs, and receptacles, junction boxes, etc., to com- 
plete installation of flood lighting as well as manufacturing 
numerous other electrical appliances for use in roundhouses, 
shops, buildings, etc. 


The firm of Sullivan, Kipp & Chace, Ltd., consulting en- 
gineers and constructors, has been organized at Winnipeg, 
Man., to advise in problems of grade revision, tunnelling, 
electrification, water supply, power supply, terminal and port 
developments and elevator building, with J. G. Sullivan as 
president, Theodore Kipp as vice-president, W. G. Chace as 
treasurer and C. A. Monkman as secretary. Mr. Sullivan is 
a graduate of Cornell University and was connected with the 
location of the Butte, Anaconda & Pacific. From 1905 to 
1907 he was assistant to the chief engineer of the Panama 
canal in which capacity he laid out the railway system on the 
Isthmus. From 1907 to 1919 he was manager of construction, 
assistant chief engineer and chief engineer consecutively, of 
the Canadian Pacific and is now president of the Canadian 
Engineering & Construction Company, Ltd. In 1922 he was 
elected president of the Engineering Institute of Canada. He 
is also a past president of the American Railway Engineering 
Association. Mr. Kipp was born in 1880, at Peoria, Ill., was 
educated at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, and served his 
apprenticeship in various industries, particularly milling and 
distilling, with a view to becoming an expert in the recovery 
of industrial by-products. Since 1906 he has been engaged 
mostly in consulting and supervisory capacities in various in- 
dustrial plants. In 1913 he engaged in the engineering and 
machinery business in Winnipeg, now known as the Kipp- 
Kelly, Ltd. Mr. Chace graduated from the University of 
Toronto, served as resident engineer on a small hydro-elec- 
tric development in Niagara Falls and later studied railway 
electrification for the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail- 
way Commission. While a partner in the consulting firm of 
Smith-Kerry & Chace of Toronto he had charge of the de- 
sign and construction of a 100,000-hp. municipal hydro-elec- 
tric power development on the Winnipeg river. Later he was 
chief engineer for the greater Winnipeg water district at 
Winnipeg, Man. Mr. Monkman was born at Winnipeg and 
from 1898 to 1908 was a member of the construction organi- 
zation of the Canadian Pacific in responsible charge of ac- 
counts and purchases, reporting to the chief engineer and 
vice-president. Since resigning from that position he has 
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been in charge of the merchandising of steel and steel prod- 
ucts in Western Canada for the Canadian Steel & Wire Com- 
pany, the United States Steel Products Company, Drummond, 
McCall & Company, and the Algoma Steel Corporation. 
From 1916 to 1918 he was member of the staff of the Mani- 
toba Bridge & Iron Works, and from then until 1922 was 
manager of the Manitoba Steel & Iron Company, Ltd. Since 
1922 he has been supervisor of erection of a 5l-mile trans- 
mission line and of other construction work. 


Pullman Company to Separate Its Activities 

The Pullman Company is considering a plan to segregate its 
manufacturing from its sleeping car business in order to expedite 
the conduct of both branches of the business. According to a 
statement by F. F. Carry, president of the company, the segrega- 
tion will be done in such a manner that there will be no distribu- 
tion of stock or assets but the stock of the subsidiary company 
will be held in the treasury of the Pullman Company. The sug- 
gestion to segregate the operating and manufacturing departments 
has been under consideration for a number of years and must be 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission before becoming 
operative. 

The main benefit of such a segregation will be the release from 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulation of the manufacturing 
end of the business. At present several directors of the Pullman 
Company hold similar positions on the boards of various railroads 
and under the Clayton Act the interlocking of directorates pre- 
vents the Pullman Company from doing business with those rail- 
roads except on a competitive basis. The annual report of the 
Pullman Company showing the income of the manufacturing and 
operating departments for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1923, 
was published in the Raiiway Age of September 29, 1923. 


Obituary 


B. Franklin Paist, formerly night superintendent of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, died on June 1, at the age of 70. 
Mr. Paist had been connected with the Baldwin plant for 
about 48 years. He traveled extensively as a representative 
of the locomotive works, and during the World War was one 
of the contingent of American engineers who went to Siberia, 
serving with the rank of major. 
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River Rouge Power Plant, Ford Motor Company, Which Will 
Supply Power for Electrified Section of the D. T. & I. 
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ATLANTIC Coast Line.—This company has awarded a contract 
to the Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction 
of a 500-ton capacity, two-track, reinforced concrete simplex 
automatic electric locomotive coaling and sanding plant at Jack- 
sonville, Fla.—this plant being similar to three others recently 
completed by the company for this road. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—This company is preparing plans for the 
construction of division terminal yards at Louisiana, Mo. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—This company has been ordered by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission to construct a double-track 
subway under Eighteenth street in Kansas City, Mo., at a cost 
of $50,000. 


Cuicaco, BurLtincton & Quincy.—This company has awarded 
a contract to the Graver Corporation, East Chicago, Ind., for the 
construction of water treating plants at Hannibal, Mo., and’ Old 
Monroe, reported in the Railway Age of April 5. 


Cuicaco, Norta SHore & MitwauKkee.—Eleciric—This com- 
pany will construct a one-story brick motor bus garage, 80 it. 
by 200 ft., at Waukegan, III, 


Delaware, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN.—This company has 
awarded a contract to W. H. Gahagan, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
grading in connection with the construction of a classification yard 
at Binghamton, N. Y. The approximate cost will be $200,000. 
To the John F, Dolan Contracting Company, New York, a con- 
tract has been awarded for grading in connection with a grade 
crossing elimination project at Analomink, Pa.; probable expendi- 
ture, $50,000. 


Detroit, ToLtepo & [RoNtTON.—This company is reported to be 
planning the construction of car shops at Springfield, O., at an 
estimated cost of $500,000. 


Erie.— This company has received bids for the construction of 
two bridges carrying its tracks over highways at Jamestown, 
N, Y., eliminating crossings at grade. The company expects to 
ask in the near future for bids on its track elevation project at 
Paterson, N. J. 


This company plans the construction of an 
D., at an esti- 


GREAT NORTHERN. 
enginehouse with repair facilities at Williston, N. 
mated cost of $35,000. 


ILLttno1is CENTRAL.—This company plans the construction of 
a second track on the St. Louis division between Layfield, IIL, 
and Wilderman, a distance of approximately 20 miles. The con- 
struction of a cut-off line from New -Athens, Il., to East St. 
Louis, is alsc contemplated. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Keystone State Construction Company, Philadelphia, for the con- 
struction of a highway bridge over its tracks at Edgemoor, Del., 
to cost approximately $200,000. A contract has been awarded to 
the McClintic-Marshall Company for the construction of a bridge, 
to cost approximately $500,000, in connection with track elevation 
work at Cleveland, Ohio. A contract has been awarded to the 
H. W. Kellogg Company, New York, for the construction of a 
175-ft. brick chimney at the company’s new power house at 
Juniata, Pa., to cost approximately $11,000, 


SEABOARD Air LinE.—This company is constructing a modern 
brick freight station in the business district of Orlando, Fila. 
C. V. York, Raleigh, N. C., has a contract for the major part of 
the work in connection with the improvement. 


St. Louts-San Francisco.—This company has prepared plans 
for the construction of a passenger station and office building in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., to cost approximately $1,000,000, 


Union Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to the 
Utah Construction Company, San Francisco, Cal., for the con- 
struction of a cut-off line, 100 mi, long, from Rogerson, Idaho, 
to Wells, Nev., the cost of which is estimated at $3,500,000. 





ANN Arzsor.—Floating Equipment Bonds.—This company and 
its subsidiary the Ann Arbor Boat Company have applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority for an issue of 
$800,000 floating equipment bonds to be guaranteed by the Ann 
Arbor for the purpose cf acquiring and leasing to the railroad 
company a car ferry. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa FeE.—/Interest in Branch Line— 
This company has been authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to purchase an undivided half interest in a branch line 
from Magunden to Arvin, Cal., 16.75 miles 


ATLANTA; BIRMINGHAM & ATLANTIC.—Protective Committee.— 
F, J. Lisman has become a member of the committee representing 
holders of the Atlantic & Birmingham first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds. 


3ALTIMORE & Oxni10.—Bonds Sold—Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Speyer 
& Co., and the National City Co. have sold at 100 and interest 
$35,000,000 refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
series “C,” due December 1, 1995. 


Battimore & Ounto.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to nominally issue 
$4,160,000 of refunding and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
to reimburse the treasury and to be pledged from time to time 
as collateral for short term notes. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RaILways.—Annual Report.—The annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net deficit 
of $51,697,675 as compared with a net deficit of $57,960,098 in 
1922. The income statement compares as follows: 


1923 1922 

i CS. 6 cen chetertedeeeanewes $185,240,897 $169,783,722 
De SD cn cacnecudaseensendeens 39,285,318 35,486,295 
DE sivenksccens twe0hdestehecesasucnenes 3,543,078 3,673,195 
PE a cecnucndesnebeesaeceeaseses 26,857,163 25,115,814 

Total operating revenues. .........cesee0e 254,926,456 234,059,025 
Maintenance of way and structures......... 44,781,776 45,623,536 
Maintenance of equipment..............+.. 52,176,320 56,160,700 
(le ree eer ee 5,787,583 5,249,902 
EOD. Win0'eab60s6ecnncccececseonnes 120,307,796 113,653,320 
Miscellaneous operations ...............0es. 4,235,830 4,127,733 
SE ccrassnatedesesnie ends besheeo deed 8,063,390 7,248,424 
Transportaticn for investment.............. Def. 713,802 Def. 891,985 

Total operating expenses.............000. 234,689,893 231,172,314 
Net revenue from railway operaticns....... 20,236,563 2,886,712 
SO eee 3,819,918 3,975,635 
eee SE Bo ncécavtencenecesens 16,273,239 Def. 1,227,508 
Total non-operating income.............++. 7,885,081 10,055,368 

TOUGR WED oc ddcdnscctcoeecnnccceeesses 24,158,320 8,827,859 
Interest on funded debt.........sccccccees 35,041,380 34,652,324 
Interest on Dominicn Government advances. 30,157,944 24,748,152 
‘otal deductions from gross income........ 75,855,995 66,787,957 

Se GE. Sac avebneenknsaseéoenes 51,697,675 57,960,098 


Cuicaco & NortH WEsTERN.—Annual Report—The annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income 
of $8,737,468, as compared with $8,897,536 in 1922. A selection 
of the principai items in the income account follows: 

' Increase or 


1923 1922 decrease 
Ce. a deaauavend ened $113,092,826 $100,700,614 $12,393,212 
ee 30,390,660 29,177,834 1,212,826 
Total operating revenues............ 160,425,965 146,100,437 14,325,528 
Maintenance of way and structures.... 23,368,264 19,323,883 4,044,38 
Maintenance of equipment............ 35,920,062 30,456,070  5,463,99 
DEE ednvave6aasesisdeeat 1eneeeh ba 2,007,070 1,818,545 188,525 
EE ocdbcdcccescesecéececs 66,508,611 63,056,718 3,451,89 
DE nieciean 66dbddhins $OCbS ee eEkT 4,083,383 3,744,526 338,85 
Total operating expenses ........... 132,507,531 119,191,134 13,316,397 
Net revenue from railway operations... 27,918,434 26,909,303 1,009,121 
eter CH GOUTERED os icicccccccceds 9,277,409 8,998,100 279,30 
Railway operating income ............ 18,576,892 17,877,373 699,51 
Net railway operating income ....... 15,843,375 17,036,305 —1,192,93 
Ss Sn 5 ., Jab bncds ees 6ebcaeuee 20,379,581 20,345,709 33,873 
es SS: nnndace s02660é0006e0 11,642,113 11,448,173 193,94 
OO EE ae err 8,737,468 8,897,536 —160,( 
Preferred stock dividends (7 per cent) 1,567,650 1,567,650 idtee's 
Common stock dividends (5 per cent in . 
1922, 4 per cent in 1923)....... 5,806,100 7,257,625 —1,451,52 
Balance income for the year........ 1,363,718 72,261 1,291,45 


Bonds.—The Chicago & North Western has applied to the Inter 
state Commerce Commission for authority to issue and sell at 98% 
$3,150,000 of general mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


Covorapo & SouTHERN.—Annual Report—The annual repor' 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income 
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$1,924,546 as compared with $1,737,276 in 1922. A selection of 


the principal items in the income account follows : 


1923 1922 

Mecight TEVEMME .cccccs csgeccccccsvccesccas $17,697,340 $18,019,198 
Fesse en iconckbostseasaves 4,553,982 4,576,876 
al operating revenues... .......-eee ee 23,860,220 24,328,762 

ie. intenance of way and structures......... 3,053,896 3,069,244 
Mainterance of equipment. ..........-+0+++ 5,738,077 5,340,286 
BNE 6h.de kb 00 0.00084 09Es 1KMeROOTOREOEES 317,396 "294,149 
RGR 4s 5 oshs kb ensanseseetesconses 8,493, 001 8,717,020 
DME ceeidedveaeinek snes k newness eueus 951,563 956,705 
Toial operating expemses.............-6.- 18,699,465 18,556,860 
Net revenue from railway oper: a 5,160,755 5,771,902 
Beilway tax accruals.......cccccosece ‘ 1,321,188 1,337,229 
Railway operating income.............+-++. 3,826,869 4,429,397 
ce SO eer ae eer 5,099,801 5,510,438 
Total deductions from gross income......... 3,175,255 3,773,161 
Net railway operating income.............. 4,065,274 3,740,484 
et DO cvnenheew sues ee ee 1,924,546 1,737,276 
Dividends ee re a rene 680,537 680,522 
a DUNE: 66:00 6k00as 6u don pe seeneen 1,244,009 1,056,724 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—To Pay Interest—Federal 
Judge Symes at Denver has authorized T. H. Beacom, receiver, 
to pay $208,375 interest due June 1 on the Denver & Rio Grande 
improvement mortgage 5 per cent bonds. 


ELcin, Jotret & EAsterN.—Annual Report—The annual report 
for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income of 
$2592,177 as compared with $1,665,851 in 1922. The income 


account compares as follows: 
Increase or 


1923 1922 decrease 

Operating revenues .......6eeseeeeees $27,539,298 $21,483,415 $6,055,883 
Operating expenses .......-eeeeeeeeee 18,483,534 13,697,891 4,785,643 
Betiway QE SOGrTURS. occ ccscccccseccs 1,314,899 1,154,697 160,201 
Railway operating a. ea 7,740,865 6,630,827 1,110,038 
Net railway operating income ......... 5,410,339 5,152,091 258,247 
CO SU acs csenccestdscedceceses 5,782,803 5,474,813 307,990 
i GEE «iv iccnsensecatoneeeues 3,190,626 3,808,961 —618,335 
Te SEE A cneHebae6eene condunewe 2,592,177 1,665,851 926,325 


Er1te.—Bonds.—This company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to pledge $2,000,000 of first con- 
solidated mortgage general lien bonds and $4,992,000 of refunding 
and improvement mortgage bonds, and also to issue and pledge 
$8,200,000 of refunding and improvement mortgage bonds to reim- 
burse the treasury for expenditures. 


FioripA East Coast.—Annual Report——The annual report for 
the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income of 
$2,757,673 as compared with $1,991,872 in 1922. The income 


account compares as follows: 
Increase or 


1923 1922 decrease 
Average miles operated .........+.s00. 765 765 eoussne 
ES ane ee $9,409,907 $7,998,757 $1,411,150 
Ee ee ee ere 4,595,452 3,771,812 823,640 
Railway operating revenues .........- 16,023,998 13,427,625 2,596,373 
Maintenance of way and structures...... 2,570,184 2,163,518 406,666 
Maintenance of equipment ............ 2,662,824 2,468,414 194,410 
ME ditadenhheouanne veh beneh dues ex 170,815 161,659 9,156 
rrr ar 4,881,988 4,200,801 681,186 
ae aor eer 362,653 337,328 25,325 
Railway operating expenses ......... 10,771,330 9,431,825 1,339,505 
Yet revenue from railway operations.... 5,252,668 3,995,800 1,256,868 
Rail ff eee 1,352,468 769,374 583,094 
Railway operating income ............-- 3,986,031 3,220,341 675,689 
R00 BE Ni cebcecesiascerenwouns 4,371,632 3,317,333 1,054,300 
Total deductions from gross income. 1,613,959 1,325,461 288,499 
ff (fi es 2,757,673 1,991,872 765,801 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Sautt Ste. MAarie.—Annual Re- 
port—This company’s annual report for 1923 is reviewed in an 
article on another page of this issue entitled “Soo Line Shows 
Improvement in Earnings.” See also excerpts from annual report 
on adjacent page. 


ne OrLEANS, TExas & Mexico.—Bonds Sold—An issue of 

734,000 first mortgage 30-vear 5'% per cent gold bonds has been 

ne by Blair & Co., Inc.. W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc., and asso- 
ciates, at 99, to yield 5.57 per cent. 


New OrLeans, Texas & Mexico.—Annual Report.—The annual 
report for the year ended December 31, 1923, shows a net income 
of $2,428,153, as compared with $1,721,793 in 1922. The income 
account consolidated with results of its Texas subsidiaries follows: 


Increase 
1923 1922 or 

Decrease 

Wreight £€VOmwe .....200cccccccee $9,019,943 $7,811,368 $1,208,575 
Passenger revenue .........++-+e- 2,190,111 1,914,565 275,547 
I 1 operating revenue......... 11,911,420 10,413,975 1,497,445 
Maintenance of way and structures. 1,793,529 1,837,921 —44,392 
Maintenance of equipment........ 1,718,845 1,586,517 132,328 
ONG  sensunial cchepibaas tekese 368,813 319,891 48,922 
Tr Ortation ......eereeeeeeeee 3,132,761 2,785,312 347,449 
nn ee A EE 462,372 413,887 48,486 
I operating expenses........ 7,456,564 6,926,774 529,790 
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Net revenue from railway opera- 


NE. bbsseesscccnanseweccess 4,454,857 3,487,201 967,656 
Railway tax accruals.......ccees> 764,158 549,731 214,427 
Railway operating income......... 3,667,762 2,932,835 734,928 

Net railway operating income... 3,450,671 2,815,848 634,822 
CO SE, on ce uh eckesebieeede 3,775,797 2,961,336 814,462 
Total deductions from gross income 1,347,644 1,239,543 108,101 

Pe EE con weneuawebsaneueee 2,428,153 1,721,793 706,360 
Dividend appropriations of income 

(Dividend on capital stock). 1,050,558 889,852 160,706 
Income appropriated for investment 

in physical property.......... 796,656 594,632 202,024 

Balance transferred ............ 580,940 237,309 343,631 


New York CENTRAL Lines.—Equipment Trust—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has authorized the issue of $25,050,000 
of equipment trust certificates which have been sold by J. P. 
Morgan & Co., and other bankers, 


Pere Marguette.—Abandonment—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has issued a certificate authorizing the abandonment 
of the Buchanan branch, from Benton Harbor to Buchanan, Mich., 
25.69 miles, upon condition that the Pere Marquette, the Southern 
Michigan and the Michigan Central shall perform the requirements 
contained in a contract entered into on February 25, 1924, provid- 
ing for through service via the other two roads for the territory 
formerly served by the Pere Marquette line. 


Annual Report—This company’s annual report for 1923 is re- 
viewed in an article on another page of this issue entitled “Pere 
Marquette Has Another Record Year.” See also excerpts from 
annual report on adjacent page. 


READING CoMPANY.-—Preferred Stockholders Sue—A suit has 
been filed in the Court of Common Pleas No. 1, Philadelphia, by 
holders of 13,400 shares of second preferred stock who contend 
that they are entitled to preferential dividends at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum, and after payment of 4 per cent on common 
stock should share equally in any further distribution. 

The plaintiffs consented to the merger, they stated, only because 
they believed and understood they would receive a substantial 
equity in the distribution of the stock of the new company. The 
petition says: 

“The new company commenced business on January 1, 1924, 
with a large surplus, amounting to upward of $33,000,000. Its 
annual earnings, based on the operations of the old company, would 
be sulficient to pay a dividend of 6 per cent on all stock of the 
company, both common and preferred.” 


St. Paut Union Depot Company.—Bonds Sold.—J. P. Morgan 
and associates have placed privately at 9834 $2,500,000 first and 
refunding 5 per cent bonds, maturing in 1972, 


Dividends Declared 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.—-Preferred, 2%4 per cent, semi-annually, 
payable August 1 to holders of record May 27. 

Bangor & Aroostook.—Preferred, 1344 per cent, payable July 1 to holders 
of reccrd June 14. 

Beech Creek.—$0.50, quarterly, payable July 1 to holders of record June 16. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Preferred, 2 per cent, semi-annually, payable 
June 30 to holders of record June 15. 

Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee.—Preferred, 1% per cent, quarterly; 
prior lien, 134 per cent, quarterly; both payable July 1 to holders of record 
Tune 16. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—6 per cent preferred, $3, semi-annually; 
7 per cent preferred, $3.50, semi-annually; both payable June 30 to holders 
of record June 6. 

Lackawanna Railroad of New Jersey.—1 per cent, quarterly, payable July 1 
to holders of record June 9. 

Morris & Essex. —3% per cent, pavable July 1 to holders of record June 7. 

New York & Harlem. —Common, $2.50, semi-annually; presence, $2.50, 
semi-annually; both payable July 1 to holders of record June 16 

New York, Lackawanna Western.—1%4 per cent, quarterly, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 14. 

Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicage.—Common, $1.75, quarterly, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 10; preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable 
July 8 to holders of record June 10. 

Pittsburgh, McKeespcrt & Youghiogheny.—$1.50, semi-annually, payable 
July 1 to holders of record June 16 

Rensselaer & Saratcega.—$4, semi-annually, payable July 1 to holders of 
record June 

Sussex Railroad.—1 per cent, payable July 1 to holders of record June 21. 


Valley Railrcad—2™% per cent, payable July 1 to holders of record 
Tune 21. 
Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 
Last Last 
June 3 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Wt GUE asta sbaca deguesacanae 64.22 64.20 64.11 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
MIE ibn ang 6.0 si. prenes hte atalee 85.62 86.12 83.63 














































































































To the Stockholders: 


Annual Reports 





Pere Marquette Railway Company 


Detroit, Mich., March 31, 1924. 


The Board of Directors respectfully submit herewith their report of the 
affairs of the Pere Marquette Railway Company for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1923. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 






















Year Ended Year Ended 
December 31, December 31, Increase 
1923 1922 or Decrease 
Operating Revenues .......+..+. $45,965,736.78 $38,397,933.27 $7,567,803.51 


28,911,264.66 5,959,832.09 


Operating Expenses .........++. 34,871,096.75 


. « «$11,094,640.03 
806,242.69 


$9,486,668.61 $1,607,971.42 
623,395.58 182,847.11 


Net Operating Revenue...... 
Non-Operating Income 








$10,110,064.19 $1,790,818.53 








Gross INCOME .$11,900,882.72 


oewoeees $1,849,446.55 


Taxes oe $1,791,795.40 $57,651.15 
Miscellaneous Income Charges... . 1,714.05 3,298.15 —1,584.10 
Uncollectible Railway Revenues 13,603.70 12,796.20 807.50 
Hire of Equipment—Debit........ 1,625,249.20 1,010,407.08 614,842.12 
DES inccccsdestesbenvinenunes 967,305.86 797,458.51 169,847.35 


Torat Cuarces, Exctupine In- 


$841,564.02 





CRUMB cccccsccccccoscecces $4,457,319.36 $3,615,755.34 
Batance Berore Depvuction or: ; ae 
BED a v0.00 000400s ctsuen $7,443,563.36 $6,494,308.85 $949,254.51 
Interest on Bonds peeces $1,664,973.89 $1,612,851.74 $52,122.15 
Interest on Equipment Notes..... 485,881.25 526,309.56 —40,428.31 
Interest on Bills Payable, etc.... 89,898.14 4,587.17 85,310.97 
Tora Interest Accruas..... $2,240,753.28 $2,143,748.47 $97,004.81 
BURIEMS oc vcccocccenceccesses $5,202,810.08 $4,350,560.38 $852,249.70 
Ratio of Operating Expenses to sot _ 
Operating Revenues ........ 75.86 75.29 57 
Ratio of Taxes to Operating 7 
POUOIED. cv cv ecscetéecececs 4.03 4.67 —.64 
BOGOR, occccccccccccsessssecee 79.89 79.96 —,07 
FUNDED DEBT 


The following changes in the Funded Debt occurred during the year ended 
December 31, 1923 

Pere Marquette Railroad Company Collateral Trust Indenture 4% Bonds, 
maturing January 1, 1923, amounting to $251,000 face value, were purchased 
by the Bere Marquette Railway Company at par. This completed the retire- 
ment of the Pere Marquette Railroad Company Collateral Trust Indenture 4% 
Bonds amounting to $2,870,000 face value, the total purchase price therefor 
being $2,833,652.20. ; 

Temporary Equipment 6% Gold Notes Nos. 18 and 44, for $64,800 and 
$159,700 respectively, and Equipment 6% Gold Notes, Nos. 1347 to 1794 
inclusive, for $1,000 each, or an aggregate total of $672,500 were retired by 
cash payment made to the Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
under Equipment Trust Agreement No. 63. : 

Pere Marquette Railway Company First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series 
A, maturing July 1, 1956, amounting to $12,500,000 face value, were sold 
to a syndicate of bankers at a net price of 90% and accrued interest to date 
of delivery, November 8, 1923. The proceeds of the sale, including accrued 
interest, amounted to $11,501,736.11. 


SECURITIES ACQUIRED AND DISPOSITION OF SECURITIES 
OWNED 


The following changes occurred during the year ended December 31, 1923. 

The Pere Marquette Railway Company advanced an additional amount of 
$312,000 to the Flint Belt Railroad Company, to be used for construction 
work, making a total of $677,000 advanced to December 31, 1923. The 
Pere Marquette Railway Company accepted at par 6,876 shares of capital 
stock of the Flint Belt Railroad Company, $687,600 par value, covering ad- 
vances up to September 30, 1923, amounting to $666,000, and interest 
accrued at the rate of 6% per annum from the date of each advance to 
June 5, 1923, the date on which the Flint Belt Railroad Company commenced 
operations. 

During the year the Pere Marquette Railway Company purchased at par 
2,400 shares of the capital stock of the Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 
paying therefor $240,000 

The Company sold during the year $1,200,300 par value United States 
Government securities. These securities were carried on the books at par 
and were sold for $1,185,973.64. The Company also acquired $3,000,000 par 
value United States Government securities which are carried on the books 
at cost, viz., $3,004,452.84 

On December 18, 1922, the Company received two notes amounting to 
$125,000 from George B. Yerkes, in part payment of certain property known 
as the Detroit Belt Line land. One of these notes for $25,000 matured on 
May 1, 1923, and was paid. The other note for $100,000 matured on May 
1, 1924, and on Decamber 31, 1923, $45,000 had been paid to apply on 
account, leaving a balance of $55,000 outstanding. 


DIVIDENDS 


Quasterty dividende at the rate of 1%% were regularly paid on the Prior 
Preference Stock. 
to $560,000. 

On January 3, 


These payments were made out of surplus and amounted 


1923, a dividend of 3%% was declared on the Companv’s 


5% Preferred Stock, 14% covering current dividends and 2% completing 
the cumulative dividends for the year 1921. oy thereafter current 
dividends of 14% were paid. The total dividends declared on the Com. 
any’s 5% Preferred Stock during the year 1923, amounting to 7%, or 
$376,030, were paid out of surplus. 

On June 6, 1923, a dividend of 1% was declared on the Company’s Com. 
mon Stock. Quarterly thereafter current dividends of 1% were paid. 
These payments were made out of surplus and amounted to $1,351,380 


PROFIT AND LOSS 


The Profit and Loss surplus carried forward from December 31, 1922, 
amounted to $12,837,801.78. During the year, there was a credit from 
Income of $5,202,810.08, and there were charged to Profit and Loss divi. 
dends declared out of surplus as follows: 


Prior Preference Stock 5%. .....ccccccccccccccs $560,000.00 
fog, Pe ee ee ae 870,030.00 
SE GE Sich duddciekieeeteddeccescenees 1,351,380.00 


$2,781,410.00 
There was also charged to Profit and Loss, an amount of $1,218,750.00 
representing discount on sale of $12,500,000 Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds at 90%. The net debit of other Profit 
and Loss items during the ‘year was $109,652.17, leaving a surplus as of 
December 31, 1923, of $13,930,799.69, an increase during the year of 
$1,092,997.91. 


TAXES 


The tax accruals amounted to $1,849,446.55, as compared with 
$1,791,795.40 for previous year, a net increase of $57,651.15 or 3.22%. An 
explanation of this increase is shown by the following tabulation: 

INCREASE: os 

United States Government Income Tax............ $162,852.01 
RS i ere 9,094.45 


$171,946.46 








DECREASE: 
Sn $49,301.10 
Michigan State Ad Valorem Tax....... 64,994.21 114,295.31 
ee I ok dca dean bnnees cotentsandnden $57,651.15 


The decrease in the Michigan State Ad Valorem tax accruals was due 
principally to a large adjustment charged to Taxes in 1922, representing 
under-accrual for the previous year. 


ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS 


During the year ended December 31, 1923, charges amounting to $4,643,- 
854.13 were made to “Investment in Road” and $6,810,178.66 to “Investment 
in Equipment”; the net charge to “Investment in Road and Equipment” for 
the year being $11,454,032.79. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


The development of industrial Michigan, during the last year, was greater 
than in any preceding year. The Railroads serving Michigan extended them- 
selves to the full amount necessary to provide adequate and satisfactory 
service. This is evidenced by the fact that there was practically no criticism 
of the railroad operations from the really interested public. 

The industrial activity in Michigan is the inspiration for most intense com- 
petition and wholesome rivalry among the railroads serving the territory. 

During the year the position of the Pere Marquette Railway has been 
materially strengthened. Gross earnings have increased 19.7%, or over 
$7,500,000 compared with the preceding year, the surplus from operation 
being $5,202,810, the largest in the history of the railroad. The increase in 
the charges for maintenance was $3,534,284, or 28.8% more than the previous 
year, the ratio of maintenance charges to revenues being 34.35%, as against 
31.92% for the previous year. The reduction in the ratios for transportation 
and other expenses was nearly sufficient to overcome the increase in ratios 
covering expenditures for maintenance. The physical property, including 
rolling stock, is in better condition than ever before. I would call particular 
attention to the fact that with an increase of 21.7% in freight revenues, the 
company handled actually an increase over the previous year of 34.2% in 
tons of revenue freight carried one mile. There was an actual decrease in 
the average rate per ton per mile of 9.3%, as compared with the previous 
year. 

The recent decision cf the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission in the zone rate case, which became 
effective in March, 1924, will (unless we are successful in securing a re- 
hearing of the case) reduce the revenues of this company approximately 
$500,006 per annum. The decision is unfair to the roads serving Michigan. 
It has been conceded that the cost of operation of railroads in Michigan is 
greater than the cost to other roads in this territory south of Michigan. The 
freight rates on fuel coal alone, paid by the Michigan Roads, over that paid 
by roads to the south, is more than twice the sum that the Michigan Roads 
were benefited by the zone plan. As a matter of fact, by far the larger 
per cent of the reduction secured will accrue to the purchasers of Michigan 
products from without the State. The farmer will benefit but a very small 
extent. 

The Pere Marquette is having ccnstructed at this time two large car ferries 
for operation on Lake Michigan. These, together with the five large ferries 
now operating on Lake Michigan, will make a fleet of seven modern all-steel 
car ferries in the service of the Company, operating between Ludington on 
the East, and Milwaukee, Manitowoc and Kewaunee on the West. This will 
increase the possibilities for business via the car ferry route by approxi- 
mately forty per cent. 7 

Future growth of the Pere Marquette Railway is limited only by the 
extent to which additional facilities are furnished. ; 

The enormous increase in tonnage handled last year leads us to the con- 
clusion that our shareholders were instrumental in increasing the business. 
We therefore appeal to you again to continue your efforts with your friends 
to ship their freight, and travel via the Pere Marauette Railwav. 

ANK H. ALFRED, 
President. 
By Order of the Board of, Directors, 
Edward N. Brown, Chairman. 
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RAILWAY AGE 1395 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co., Including Chicago Division 
(Wisconsin Central Ry.), for the Fiscal Year Ended December 31, 1923 


T Stockholders: | : 
Syimitted herewith is a report for the fiscal year ended December 31, 


The Gross Earnings, Operating Expenses, Fixed Charges, Surplus, etc., 
shown in the following condensed statement: 





Soo Line Chicago Division System 
Grons EQSMiMGs .cccccccccss .$28,957.095.01 $20,388,241.53 $49,345,336.54 
Operating Expenses ......... 21,889,104.53 15,726,029.69 37,615,134.22 
Net Earming@s ..ccccccccess $7 ,067,990.48 $4,662,211.84 $11,730,202.32 


Income from Other Sources... 1,509.963.06 230,999.14 1,740,962.20 


$4,893,210.98 $13,471,164.52 











Total TROOMRE .nccesceccece $8,577,953.54 
Fixed Charges, Taxes, etc.... 7,336,524.80 4,459,647.49  11,796,172.29 
Additicn to Surplus........ $1,241,428.74 $433,563.49 $1,674,992.23 
Freight revenue for the system during 1923 was $37,604,189.74, an in- 
crease of $2,074,667.98 or 5.8% compared with previous year, while the 
number of tons of revenue freight carried one mile showed an increase of 
12.8%. Rate reductions in effect during the latter part of 1922 and auring 


1923 caused an estimated reductien in reverue of $1,522,467.00. Freight 
Revenue for the first six months of 1923 increased $4,088,033.00 over the 
same period in 1922, due to the good grain crop of 1922, a portion of which 
was moved in the early months of 1923, and also due to increased activity 
in all lines of business. During the last six months of 1923, freight revenue 
decreased $2,013,365.02 compared with the same period in 1922. This was 
due to partial failure of the crop in the Northwest and the resulting curtail- 
ment of business in this territory. 

Passenger revenue was $7,666,757.59, an increase of $288,581.74 or 3.9% 
compared with previous year. Strictly local business decreased materially 
due to the increased use of bus lines and automobiles. Through business 
increased, due to the increased ularity of the northern route through 
the Canadian Rockies and the addition of the Mountaineer, a new train to 
handle this business between June and September. Milk revenue was 
$656,540.91, an increase of $20,871.49 or 3.3% compared with previous year, 
which indicates an increase in diversified farming. A 

Maintenance of Way and Structures expenses decreased $418,378.88, due 
to decrease price of materials and to inventory adjustments made in 1922. 
The numter of ties renewed amounted to 1,769,161, compared with 1,632,265 
during previous year. There were 47 miles of new 85-pound and 90-pound 
rail relaid in the main track compared with 27.3 miles during previous 
year. There were 32 miles of track fully ballasted compared with none 
during the previous year. 

Maintenance of Equipment expenses increased $1.356,203.79, or 18.55% 
compared with previous years. This increase was due to the shop strike, 
which greatly curtailed expenditures for three months in 1922, and increased 
expenditures during the early part of 1923 to put equipment back inte 
normal condition. 

Transportation Expenses increased $191,231.27. or less than 1%, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was an increase of 12.8% in revenue freight 
hauled one mile. Ratio of transportation expenses to revenues was 41.10, 
compared with 42.65 in 1922. This was the lowest ratio since 1917. 

Wage advances during 1923 caused an increase in the pay rolls of 
$302,502.16. 

The outstanding indebtedness was increased during the year as follows: 


Minneapolis, St. Pau] & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company: 
$ 


EMRE TA Gs ccc ccccccccccaccesees 8,300.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations................+. 1,256,075.00 
Wisconsin Central Railway Company: 
Equipment Trust Obligations..............+++. 1,103,925.00 
CD OT ee TTT TT rT TT Tre 


The outstanding indebtedness was decreased during the year as follows: 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company: 





Equipment Trust Obligations. ................-- $625,462.71 
Wisconsin Central Railway Company: 
First General Mortgage Bonds............... . 217,000.00 
Marshfield & Southeastern Division P. M. Bonds. 6,000.00 
Equipment Trust Obligations.................. 229,537.29 
ee 66.06 da abd eanedasdedeshsedesenacnoswnees $1,078,000.00 
Wet Peepente Westen Che Webi nc cc ccccecccccnvesevccecas $1,290,300.00 


During the year, there was expended for Additions and Betterments to 
Road a net amount of $1,160.834.04. There was also expended for Ad- 
ditions and Betterments to Equipment and the purchase of new equipment 
a net amount of $3,654,507.04. 

New equipment delivered 2nd paid for during 1923 consisted of the 
following: 

1,000 Single-sheathed Stecl Frame Box Cars 

250 Drop End 50-ton Compcsite Steel Gondola Cars 
4 All Steel Baggage and Mail Cars 
4 All Steel Baggage Cars 
6 Pacific Type Passenger Loccmotives 
of which the following have been assigned to the Wisconsin Central Railway 
Company: 
500 Single-sheathed Steel Frame Box Cars 
6 Pacific Type Passenger Locomctives 
4 All Steel Baggage Cars 
1 All Steel Baggage and Mail Car 

In addition the Company purchased, in 1923, 200 auto cars which were 
delivered early in 1924. 

On May 8, 1923, the United States Circuit Court of Appeals at St. 
Louis filed its decision in the suit brought by two of the preferred stock- 
holders in which the Company had been temporarily enjoined from paying 
the dividends of $2.00 per share on preferred and common stock declared 
payable on April 15, 1922, out of the remaining surplus earnings of 1909 
to 1919, inclusive. 

The opinion of the Court of Appeals approved in all respects the action 
of the Board of Directors in declaring the abeve dividends. It declared 
that the Board of Directors would have violated the rights of the stock- 
holders if it had distributed dividends out of the above surplus otherwise 
than in the manner provided for. This decision involved a similar approval 
of the further dividends of $2.00 per share on preferred and common stock 
which had been declared payahle cn December 28, 1922. 

The plaintiffs then exercised their right to apply to the Supreme Court 
of the Uinited States to review the case upon writ of certiorari. The Su- 
»reme Court, in a decision filed on October 15, 1923, declined to review the 
case, thus sustaining the unanimous decision of the District Court and the 


[ ADVERTISEMENT ] 


Court of Appeals fully approving the Cempany’s action in declaring these 
dividends. The dividends were acccrdingly paid to the stockholders on 
October 23, 1923. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, Bureau of Valuation, has not as 
yet issued its tentative valuation cf your Company’s property. The cost to 
your Company of this valuation work as of December 31, 1923, aggregates 
$428,376.77. 

Respectfully submitted, 
C. T. Jarrray, 
President. 





GENERAL BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31, 1923 


ASSETS 
Property Investment: 
OME ccc n cet ccecescccteceseesenssecseses $106,693,862.83 
PR: Nckvts dnedvass onsebanasesdends 30,535,200.06 





$137,229,062.89 
Less Reserve for Equipment Depreciation.... 7,604,408.54 














EL .. dvineenh pehe deeds abeeineekcweanah $129,624,654. 
I, a a ay a 30497 38 
Miscellaneous Physical Property............. 793,956.09 
Investments in Proprietary, Affiliated and Con- 

trolle| Companies: 
(Per Schedule of Securities Owned cn Page 18) 

DN cine de ent doen amen sede alee $19,840,637.09 

IE < asous ictn ail te Batata ek te te hatha i 147,446.25 

W. C. Ry. Co. Equipment Contracts..... 2,324,502.01 

SES nbi0 00 ead heed 60:4666e0~odRn 4k 2,111,164.00 

PE chdttidtaeehekevechs eiecaneesad 24,423,749.35 
Other Investments: 
Stocks Fieboed bhueee0nenneeee bE66A%b 405 $ 451.00 
SII sisi Kod ah Gt hte scat es ahaha see Ae he eee 60,900.00 
DE fast besvebes ineies bua’ se cabkwenaes 275,000.00 

WE irSh NAN Ambends+.5h80 ges sensdess 336 J 

Current Assets: — 
ace a ae a i ee $ 506,236.29 
Time Drafts and Deposits..........cccee> 2,500.00 
6 Ae 2,054,511.83 
Loans and Bills Receivable................ 71,016.43 
Traffic and Car Service Balances........... 368,624.00 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances......... 986,832.73 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable......... 1,171,382.32 
Wisconsin Central Railway Company...... 3,210,282.32 
Ue RO ere ere 5,241,717.32 
Interest and Dividends Receivable.......... 43,158.34 
Se EE 5 dw esccoass obens-eedesdan 44,199.01 
i i rere 217,494.52 

MEE “ncbineieewedaditaedadessousscebnse 13,917,955.12 
Deferred Assets: 

Wreakine Fund Advancees.............0006- s 54,870.01 
Se SE Is i kos 550n6b505060000 53,748.75 

ME: Gitiatheuphiivatiateesnszahebeks 108,618.76 
Unadjusted Debits: 

ents and Insurance Paid in Advance..... < 47,941.29 

Discount on Funded Debt...............-. 694,235.36 

CGT TRRGIUENEE TOUR. oc cccccccccccsoscs 1,161,563.31 
WEE . ¢ithinidewekbibdhnetanpeondiaaaeer 1,903,739.96 
GE TN s.cusknewenseetennteannses $171,159,522.50 

LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock: 

DIOED. eaeeterwen ane ctecenanneusneen ban $25,266,800.00 

PE 66406506050. 060c04ndbeeceunesee 12,603,400.00 

RED Matin hnnsdanehtcssanesaeckseennes $ 37,810,200.00 
Governmental Grants: 

Grants in Aid of Construction............. 10,346.68 

PS ee Is 5g 055 6.9 6 6500ss0nsse 94,339,000.00 
(Per Funded Debt Scheduled on Page 19) 

M. St. P. & S. S. M. Ry. Co. Leased Line 
SIN 5 ora. 5 hn bb O04 6n6 hn er Sacaeehs wae 11,238,700.00 
(Issued in exchange for Preferred Stock of 

Wis. Central Ry. Co., held by Trustee.) 

Current Sinbilities: 

Loans and Bills Payable...........ccccee. $ 2,805,000.00 
Traffic and Car Service Balances.......... 1,033,882.75 
Audited Vouchers and Wages Payable...... 3.361,652.22 
Miscellaneous Acccunts Payable........... 215,181.58 
Interest Matured Unpaid. ......cccccccccees 1,707,815.58 
Dividends Matured Unpaid................ 69,597.50 
Funded Debt Matured Unpaid............. 5,000.00 
Unmatured Interest Accrued.............. 439,786.49 
Unmatured Rents Accrued................ 78,246.29 
Cet CPT ER cbc cov cccesscwns 427,011.86 

BE ptthteeen wha cKeis abd edaecka wee 10,143,174.27 
eo, St rrr rr 12,986.04 
Unadjusted Credits: 

BE natine Nears hss 600000s-c0nsne $ 1,547,523.45 
Premium on Funded Debt................. 9,890.10 
Insurance and Casualty Reserves.......... 131,116.74 
Other Unadjusted Credits..............0s. 412,791.06 
ME: cde eeciedendabengsecdiabwnedecee 2,101,321.35 
Corporate Surplus: 
Additions to Property through Income and 
EE nc dcckueteednds sos bt seescotonwe $ 149,401.10 
Profit 2nd Loss—Credit Balance........... 15,354,393.06 
WOE cbc teabwtcladadentbesescovesiqeews 15,503,794.16 
RS TE oid bake deawndsaneanes $171,159,522.50 
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Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Frederick H. Wood, general attorney and commerce counsel 
of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at New York, has 
resigned to become a member of the law firm of Cravath, 
Henderson & De Gersdorff, New York City. 


Operating 


F. A. Clifford has been appointed superintendent of station 
service of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., a newly created position. 


John Wintersteen, master mechanic of the Cornwall, with 
headquarters at Lebanon, Pa., has been appointed general 
manager, in charge of operation and maintenance, with the 
same headquarters, succeeding A. M. Patch, deceased. Mr. 
Patch was also president of the company. 


A. F. Maischaider, engineer maintenance of way of the St. 
Louis division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Mattoon, IIl., has been promoted 
to engineering assistant to the general manager, with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati, O., a newly created position. 


W. F. Kirk, superintendent of the Central Kansas & 
Colorado division of the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters 
at Osawatomie, Kans., has been promoted to general superin- 
tendent of the Western district, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeding C. B. Wildman, deceased. J. L. Kendall, 
superintendent of the Missouri division, with headquarters at 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., has been transferred to the St. Louis 
Terminals, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding 
L. L. Kensinger, who has retired on account of ill health. 
J. W. Rea, inspector of transportation, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, has been promoted to superintendent of the Missouri 
division succeeding Mr. Kendall. 


F, J. Byington, superintendent of the Wisconsin division 
of the Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has ‘been promoted to assistant general superin- 
tendent, with the same headquarters, succeeding B. E. 
Terpning, whose promotion to general superintendent was 
reported in the Railway Age of May 24. P. G. Campbell, 
superintendent of the Galena division, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been transferred to the Wisconsin division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Byington. F. F. McCauley, superintendent of the 
Iowa with headquarters at Boone, Ia., has been 
transferred to the Galena division, succeeding Mr. Campbell. 
L. A. Clapp, assistant superintendent of the Wisconsin divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Chicago, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Iowa division, succeeding Mr. McCauley. 
A. R. Pelnar, assistant superintendent of the Galena division, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been transferred to the 
Wisconsin division, succeeding Mr. Clapp. J. Walliser, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Wisconsin division, with head- 
quarters at Milwaukee, Wis., has been transferred to the 
Galena division, Mr. Pelnar. C. E. Sainsbury, 
trainmaster of the Wisconsin division, with headquarters at 
Kenosha, Wis., has been promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Wisconsin division, succeeding Mr. Walliser. W. S. 
Johnston has been appointed trainmaster of the Wisconsin 
division, succeeding Mr. Sainsbury. 


division, 


succeeding 


Traffic 


F. E. Birch has been appointed district traffic agent of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at Southampton, 
England. 


F. C. McCarthy and F. A. Gilbert have been appointed com- 
mercial agents of the Erie, with headquarters at Chicago. 
J. C. Beall has been appointed commercial agent, with head- 
quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mechanical 


H: F. Wall, who has been on leave of absence, has resumed 
his .duties as mechanical superintendent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, Coast lines, with headquarters at Logs 
Angeles, Cal. 


T. F. Ryan, master mechanic of the Montgomery division 
of the Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at Mont- 
gomery, Ala., has been transferred to the Birmingham division, 
in the same capacity, with headquarters at Boyles, Ala., suc- 
ceeding F. J. Monahan, deceased. J. B. Merrill has been ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the Montgomery division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Ryan. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


A. O. Cunningham, consulting engineer of the Wabash, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned to engage in 
private practice as a consulting engineer. 


J. W. Orrock, principal assistant engineer of the Canadian 
Pacific, with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been pro- 
moted to engineer of buildings, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding C. H. Mapes, who has resigned to engage in other 
business. 


R. C. White, whose promotion to engineer maintenance of 
way of the Missouri Pacific was reported in the Railway Age 
of May 31, was born on February 8, 1881, at Bertrand, Mo. 
After graduating from 
Missouri University and 
the United States Mili- 
tary Academy at West 
Point, N. Y., he entered 
railway service in May, 

1905, as an assistant in 

the engineering depart- 

ment of the Missouri 

Pacific. Mr. White was 

promoted to assistant 

engineer on mainten- 

ance in 1907, and held 

this position until 1909, 

when he was promoted 

to roadmaster. He was 

promoted to division 

engineer in 1910 and in 

1913 was promoted to 

assistant engineer in 

charge of special work. 

He was promoted to 

district engineer in 1914 

and continued in this capacity until 1917, when he was pro- 
moted to division superintendent. Mr. White was promoted 
to assistant chief engineer in 1919 and two years later was 
promoted to general superintendent of the Eastern district. 
He continued in this division until his recent promotion to 
engineer maintenance of way. 


E. H. McGovern, engineer maintenance of way of the Cairo 
division of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
with headquarters at Mt. Carmel, Ill., has been transferred 
to the St. Louis division, with headquarters at Mattoon, III. 
succeeding A. F. Maischaider, promoted. C. F. Hinchman, 
engineer maintenance of way of the Indianapolis terminal and 
Springfield division, with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has been been transferred to the Cairo division, succeeding 
Mr. McGovern. W. B. Hodge has been appointed engineer 
maintenance of way of the Indianapolis terminal and Spring- 
field division, succeeding Mr. Hinchman. H. C. Lorenz has 
been appointed office engineer, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, succeeding B. §. Dickerson, promoted. 


Obituary 


J. F. Mitchell, ticket auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Topeka, Kans., died on May 9 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo. 





